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PXCEDITORIAL Ys 


Promises to do are out of place 
when the time for prompt, decisive 
action is urgently at hand. When a man or woman 
is just within the closing grip of a degrading habit, 
doing is worth more than promising. A navigator 
of ripe years and rare skill was discharged by his 
employers for drunkenness. He had used liquor for 
more than thirty years, but he began a new life. 
“What!” sneered an old-time companion, “ won't 
take a drink? Haven’t sworn off liave you?” 
“No,” was the answer; “ I’ve just quit.” “To “swear 
off” is to begin a dreary struggle. To “just quit ” is 
to win a quick, sure victory. 








Just Quitting 


- 


This isa day of “rights.” It is con- 
sequently a day of wrongs. When 
the pursuit of one’s rights becomes the dominant pas- 
sion with him, he is in danger of pursuing them so 


The Right to Give 





hotly as thoughtlessly to trample on the rights of 
others, One right is pretty sure to be overlooked by 
most persons in comfortable circumstances,—the right 
of the poorest to give as well as to receive. A poor 
old woman, sitting by the wayside, held out her hand 
beseechingly to a passer-by, who, as he walked on, 
said, “I haven’t anything for you to-day.” The old 
woman looked pathetically after him, muttering to 
herself, “ Poor fellow, poor fellow, poor fellow!” Says 
Daniel Webster, “ What a man does for others, not 
what they do for him, gives him immortality.” One 
of the last things that we ought ever to deny any one 
is the right to give. 
7 


Praying and working lie very near 
together. He who prays lifts his 
heart’s desire and his voice to meet the ever-ready 
ear of God. He who works reaches out his hands 
to hold and to use those means which the ever- 
ready hand of God holds out to him and places at 
his disposal. God fed the children of Israel with 
manna, and yet they fed themselves. They had to 
go out, and reach forth, and gather the manna; they 
had to use the means for subsistence which God spe- 
cifically placed at their disposal ; and yet he fed them. 
That wonderful phenomenon of simple faith and 
heroic action, Joan of Arc, “ applied means to ends 
with tact and care. When in command, the wants 
of the soldiers, both as to food and ammunition, wefé 
supplied better than under other captains, and the 
generals said that, in marshaling the soldiers, rally- 
ing the fugitives, renewing the attacks, and ‘ keeping 
them at it,’ she had not her equal. Some one said to 
her that, if God chose, he could save Orleans without 
fighting. She answered, ‘The soldiers must fight, 
and God will give the victory.’” We must fight the 
battle of the right, we must work the works of him 
whose we are and whom we serve. Our hands cannot 
be idle because we have the resource of prayer., We 
cannot be lukewarm in prayer because we have hands 
to work with. Prayer is a means, and work is a 
means, and God expects us to use all means which 
he places at our disposal. 


Use of all Means 


Oo 


Refuge ana No one can be wholly just, for the 
Strength for All world we judge cannot be wholly 
heard. The city of refuge secured to offending men 
a hearing. It is the want of a hearing that the world 
groans under. The ancient bronze knocker on the 
door of the Durham Cathedral had but to be touched 
by a fugitive that he might feel secure from retribu- 
tion until his case was heard. Soa knocker ought 
to be on the door of every man’s heart, not that he 
should coddle the criminal, but simply that his neigh- 
bor who seems blameworthy should be heard before 
he is blamed. The more helpless and the less capa- 
ble of self-defense the alleged offender is, the more 
accessible should his place of refuge be. How many 
a child in the home is without such a refuge! He 
has loving parents, but there is no knocker on the 
door of their heart which he may touch, that, until his 
case is understood, a stay of proceedings against him 
may be’ made. In the nature of the case the child’s 
undeveloped physiology, his inexperience, and his 
self-activity, render him, of all offenders, the one most 


likely to seem designingly evil, and yet the least 
likely to be so. Ought not the’ child to be the very 
first and foremost claimant upon our sense of justice? 
“ Justice is the whole secret of success in govern- 
ments,” says Simms, “as absolutely essential to the 
training of an infant as to the control of a mighty 
nation.” Many parents aud others act as though 
they were afraid that looking into a child's case, for 
the purpose of being just to him, were indulgence that 
might lead to his ruin, But there is far greater 
danger of ruin through injustice. Says Carlyle; “It 
is the feeling of injustice that is insupportable to all 
men. ... It is not the outward pain of injustice; that, 
were it even the flaying of the back with knotted 
scourges, the severing of the head with guillotines, is 
comparatively a small matter. The real smart is the 
soul’s pain and stigma, the hurt inflicted on the moral 
self.” God provided cities of refuge where all within 
the borders of ancient Israel could flee and be heard. 
Old England still exhibits a knocker on the cathedral 
door of safety. Ought not every home and every 
school, and every place where a child may be found, 
to have its refuge where infant troubles may be in- 
quired into, and where justice may be claimed? 
What a blessing it is to know that, though this world 
so poorly provides places of refuge, “God is our 
refuge and strength”! 


CD 


The Law of Openness 


a THE Apostle’s glimpse into the condition of the 

blessed, he saw them standing on a sea of glass. 
That is suggestive of the openness of their life there. 
The very ground under their feet, which to us is 
opaque and lightless, is with them transparent, light- 
transmitting, and clear. It corresponds to Jacob 
Boehme’s notion that the world as God made it was 
altogether transparent, and fit channels for the light 
to flow through ; and that its darkness in itself, and 
the dark shadows it casts, are the effects of the sins of 
angels and of men. ; 

In the next life the divine light will pervade 
all, even the very ground beneath our feet. There 
will be no need of a created sun or stars, because ‘the 
eternal Sun will shine in and through it all. God 
will not shine on his people so much as in them, and 
each of them will be the channel through which light 
will go forth to all the rest. They will have come to 
the light, and into the light, that their deeds and 
thoughts may be made manifest that they are wrought 
in God. They will lay all their spirits Open to him 
and to one another, as a child comes to have its 
mother look into its fresh, clean face on a Sunday 
morning, when it feels that there is not a spot on skin 
or the clean clothes which belong to the day of rest 
and worship. j , 

Christian society on earth is such in so far as it 
approaches that which is to come in the hereafter. 
It is distinguished from the world by openness, frank- 
ness, transparency of action and of thought. Already 
its members begin to find their footing on the sea of 
glass. Already the light of the eternal Sun shines on 
them and through them. They have put away not 
merely lying, but all its near and far-off kindred, the 
children of darkness. They are lovers of the light, 






. 


“which makes all things manifest. 


, their conversation (or citizenship) in heaven. 
degree of their openness, of the correspondence of 


‘with other servants of the common Master. 


They walk in the 
light as children of the day, and they have no fellow- 
ship with the unffuitful works of darkness. All this 
is true of them just in so far as they ‘are anticipating 
and approaching that condition to which they are 
called of God'in the life beyond death, and are having 
The 


what’ men see in them tq what they really are, is the 
degree of their heavenly-mindedness, and of their fit- 
ness for that blessed estate to which the children of 
the light are moving. 

On the other hand, their failure to attain to this is 
the measure of their imperfection and their unfitness, 
With some of them this takes the shape of constitu- 
tional shyness, bred of melancholy, which they have 
not yet overcome, and yet which it is God’s purpose 
to set them free of. By communion with the mood- 
less mind, they are to be raised out of abd made 
masters of the moods which distress themselves, and 
make them shrink from contact with others. 

Less innocent than this is the openness which 
comes of a certain duplicity of life. Even those 
Whose prevailing purpose in life is to serve God and 
do his will may yet be short of the dedication of soul, 
spirit, and« body to him. A part only of their com- 
plex natures has been given up to:him. For the 
other - part they are fighting, with various fortune, to 
reduce it to the obedience of Christ. Base desires 
and groveling imaginations cling to them, although 
they are not given over to obey them. But this 
makes their inner life a scene of conflict, which they 
dare not lay bare to their fellow-Christians. So they 
live’ two lives,—not in any hypocritical sense, as 
though their professions were untrue, or their loyalty 
to'their Master open to dispute, but because they 
have thorns in their flesh which trouble them. The 
older expositors ascribe this sense to Paul’s “ thorn,” 
and it fits best into his own use of words; for the 
“flesh” with Paul is not the body, but the baser 
nature in man. 

Another form of shortcoming in this matter is the 
failtire to bring our personal relations with one another 
to the light. Not only toward God, but toward 
our fellow-men, we must try to plant our feet on the 
sea of glass. We must walk as children of the light 
The 
cherishing of secret grudges, the remembrance of 
offerise taken at idle words or dubious actions, the 
suspiciousness of other men’s motives, all of which 
characterize the relations of worldly people with their 
like, should not be known among Christians. This 
is short of the spirit in which we are to live with 
him in the hereafter, and therefore is unfit for us, 
and unfitting for heaven, in the life that now is. 

The same openness is required of us when the 
offense is:not personal to ourselves, but common to 
the whole church. When one whonf we know to 
have. been made alive unto God through Jesus Christ 
is “overtaken in a fault,” it is not permitted to us to 
ignore the fact. We have something to do in that 
case,—to restore him in the spirit of meekness. 
Often it is the spirit of courage. which is first de- 
manded of us. It is so much easier to ignore our 
responsibility, and to do nothing. It is so much 
pleasanter to throw the disagreeable duty upon some 
one else, alld to pass by on the other side with 
shrugging shoulders. But the command is positive : 
“ Restore him.” The law of openness demands it of 
us. Our sense of his wrong has been given us for his 
sake, that we may do him this service. We are not 
dealing honestly with him if we do less. It is a case 
for feet-washing in the spirit in which Jesus stooped 
to cleanse the dusty feet of the disciples before the 
passover. The service must be rendered in the spirit 
of meekness, af he rendered it, and with even more 
reason ; for the Apostle invites us to remember that 
we also are tempted and fallible men. 

The children of darkness have no place in the king- 
dom of light. All deception, all duplicity of life, all 
hullowness and unreality, must be put away from us, 


86, 10, 12, 13; 5 : 4, 22-27, ete.); 


if we are to be its true citizens here, and fitted to 
stand on the sea of glass hereafter. 


A poem may be anonymous because 
it has lost its author’s name, or it may 
be anonymous because its author did 
not intend that his name should be known. In reprint- 
ing, in the column of Worth Repeating, recently, ‘ The 
Maister and the Bairns,” The Sunday School Times 
marked it anonymous, under the impression that it had 
been originally so given to the world. This, however, 
appears to be a mistake, as is shown by the following let- 
ter addressed to the Editor from Edinburgh, Scotland: 


I have for many years been a constant reader of your valued 
paper, and can never express my indebtedness to you and to 
those associated. with you for the amount of bénefit I have 
received from it'in my work. as superintendent of one of the 
Sunday-schools of this city. In your issue of June 29, under 
the heading of Worth Repeating, you give a most touching 
piece entitled “The Maister and the Bairns,” You insert it as 
“anonymous.” It seems to me to be only due to the gifted 
author, who is now with “ the Maister,” to acquaint you that 
it was written by William Thomson of Glasgow, and appeared 
in 1883 in a little volume of his poems entitled “ Leddy May, 
and Other Poems.” He was not known to fame, and very early 
in life was called “ home;” but, had he done nothing else in 
his life than write this one poem, he has'not lived in vain, for 
it has touched thé heart of many a son of Scotia in a way that 
could not have been managed outside the Scottish vernacular. 


oe 


Another 
Discovered Author 


When did Israei It is not always easy to get a clear 
Receive the idea of the sequences of events in the 
Commandments ? Bible narrative, especially where cer- 
tain parts of information are furnished by one book 
which are not furnished by another. It is worth while 
here to reiterate the advice to every Sunday-school 
teacher to read large portions of books, or even whole 
books, through at one sitting. Thus the teacher who had 
taken the trouble to go right through, at one reading, that 
portion of the Book of Nuntbers which lies between the 
eighth and twerity-second cHapters, or even’ between the 
twelfth and twenty-second, found himself much better 
equipped for teaching the lesson of “The Brazen Ser? 
pent,” because of the breadth of view and the perspective 
aspect which he got of that period of Israel’s history. He 
found also several important incidents and Bible stories 
which are in themselves exceedingly interesting and sug- 
gestive. .Here is one of these questions of sequence 
which lately troubled a Sunday-school in California : 

The question of the time the children of Israel réceived the 
Ten Commandments caused a difference of opinion in our Sun- 
day-school. Some held it was before, and some after, Aaron 
made the golden: calf. Will you kindly decide the question 
for us in your valuable paper, which is largely taken by our 
school ? 

If the correspondent had read the Lesson Surround- 
ings, he would have seen that the Ten Commandments 
were given, first, orally (Exod. 19:9; Deut. 4: 15, 33, 
second, they were 
written by Moses in “ the book of the covenant” (Exod. 
24 : 8-8); third, some weeks later, on the two tables of 
stone, written by God himself (Exod. 24: 12) 31: 18, 
etc.); fourth, repeated after forty years in an address 
made by Moses (Deut. 5). The account of the golden 
calf is in the thirty-second chapter of Exodus, as is also 
the account of the breaking of the tables by Moses be- 
cause the children of Israel had broken the covenant 
when they made the calf. The ninth and tenth chapters 
of Deuteronomy also contain a part of the narrative, 


OW 


No teacher can be expected to answer 
Teacher's every question that a class puts to him. 
Preparation What shall the teacher do in order 
that the class may continue to maintain their respect for 
him as their fit leader and instructor when he has no an- 
swer ready? In Notes on Open Letters of July 7,a Massa- 
chusetts correspondent complained of having stumbled 
into a hole before his class, and asked for the safe rule 
of conduct in such cases. The Sunday School Times 


No Substitute for a 


‘advised him to go before his class well informed, first, 


as to what the Bible says, and then as to what the best 
available lesson writers say. But now a correspondent 
from Toronto gives advice as follows: 

I notice, on page 466 of The Sunday School Times, thata 


Massachusetts teacher got into a hole before his class when some 
member put a question to him he was unable to answer, his 


position being hampered by the statements of two able writers. 
Should he or any other teacher get caught, let him throw the 
responsibility on the class. This will give him time to collect 
his thoughts, and, if the class is not able to answer, he can 
promise them an answer next Sunday. Before I became a 
teacher myself, I used to attend a Bible class whose teacher was 
a lady, and one of the best that opened a book, and just as soon 
as any member of the class asked a question she could not an- 
swer correctly, she would say, “ Now there is a question for the 
class to answer,” and it worked like a charm. © 


It ia sometimes, a good plan to throw upon the class 
the burden of answering a question which has emanated 
from the class itself. But this method has its limitations 
of expediency, and it does not relieve the teacher from 
his own responsibility of thorough preparation, A good 
teacher will make the class work in order to discover 
truth for themselves, whether he is or is not ignorant of 
that particular truth himself. If he is throwing upon 
the class the responsibility of answering questions with 
which they have posed him, merely because he does not 
wish to seem ignorant, the class will soon find it out, 
and will sooner or later cease to look up to him asa 
worthy instructor. A teacher must be frank, open, and 
aboveboard with his class. He must not be afraid to say 
“T do not know,”—even if it be not always necessary to 
emphasize his ignorance. Nothing that the class can 
be made to do is a substitute for that which the teacher 
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Across the Barrier 
By Julie M, Lippmann 





ITHIN my garden nothing seems to thrive. 
My rosebush will not bear: my lily-stalks 
Droop sadly from the bees that they deprive 
Of their just honey-due. The narrow walks 
Are weed-grown, while the little plot of grass 
That should be green is brown as rusty braas. 


My neighbor’s garden filches all my sun. 
There grow the roses high—oh, shoulder- high ! ! 
,. There lift the Jilies loftily, each one ; 
A burning cresset to the summer sky. 
The grass is like some precious, thick-piled square 
A king might deign to make his rug of prayer. 
Between my neighbor’s ground and that of mine 
A paling rises, shutting off all view 
Of bush and blossom and of clambering vine : 
A solid wall that no eye could pierce through, 
But yet I know that over yonder fence 
Beauty abides in sights and sounds and scents. 


I know, because one day I raised my eyes 

From my own stricken plot, and set my feet 
Upon’a lofty place, and in this wise 

Looked at my neighbor’s lot and found it sweet. 
The blossoms nodded, and the clambering vine 
Made fond obeisance, as if ’twere mine, 


They knew, thank God! no better, and each day 

Waved me a welcome from my neighbor’s wall, 
Till I forgot my garden ‘of dismay 

In logking down to love them one and all : 
Till I forgot my garden of despair 
And all its buds that are not—never were. 
Or, if I think of it, ’tis but to say : 

“ What matter if my little lot be sear, 
Since I can mount above it day by day, 

And know that beauty wakens year by year,— 
If I can glimpse across the barrier 
My neighbor’s joy, and so rejoice with her ?”’ 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CFB 


The Latest Results of Egyptian 


Research 
Third Article 
By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL,D., D.C.L. 


ARVELOUS as some of the archeological discov- 
eries in Egypt have been, none has been so mar- 
velous as that of the cuneiform tablets of Tel el-Amarna. 
This has been so frequently alluded to in the pages of 
The Sunday School Times, and its bearing on the truth 
and interpretation of the Old Testament records has been 
so ofien brought before its readers, that all we need do 
at present is to give a general account of the discovery, 
and state the most a dts conclusions to be derived 
from it. : 
Tel el-Amarna is the name of a villave on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, about midway between the towns of 
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Minieh and Assiut. It takes its name from a long line 
of “ mounds” which stand on the edge of the desert, and 
mark the site of an ancient Egyptian city. The history 
of the city was a short one, but it represented one of the 
most curious and interesting episodes in the history of 
the Pharaohs, and during the brief span of its existence 
was the center of high artistic activity. 

For several centuries Egypt had been under the domi- 
nation of the so-called Hyksos, or Shepherd-kings, in- 
vaders from Asia who had conquered the country, and 
then had gradually succumbed to the influence of Egyp- 
tian culture. But though they adopted the manners and 
customs of the subject population, that population never 
forgot that they were foreigners. A struggle for inde- 
pendence broke out, which, after lasting for three or four 
generations, ended in the expulsion of the Asiaticstranger. 
The eighteenth dynasty was founded by Ahmes I, and 
the war against the Asiatic, which had begun in Egypt, 
was carried into the home of* the Asiatic himself. The 
energetic successors of Ahmes made themselves masters 
of Asia as far as the banks of the Euphrates; Canaan 
became an Egyptian province, and the Egyptian empire 
extended from the shores of the Gulf of Antioch in the 
north to the Kushites of the Soudan in the south. 
Thothmes III (B. C. 1508-1449), the most brilliant sove- 
reign of a brilliant dynasty, even penetrated into Cy- 
prus, and received tribute from the islands and coasts of 
the Agean. 

But the conquest of Asia brought Asiatic influences 
into Egypt. The court became more and more Asiatic, 
and less Egyptian, in character, and the Pharaohs mar- 
ried into the royal houses of Babylonia and Mitanni, the 
Aram Naharaim of Scripture. Syrians and Canaanites 
were promoted to the high offices of state, or appointed 
governers over the towns of Palestine. Finally, the 
throne of Ahmes was occupied by a Pharaoh whose 
mother and grandmother had alike been Asiatics, and who 
had been brought up in Asiatic habits and in an Asiatic 
form of faith. 

This Pharaoh was Amendphis 1V. He seems to have 
ascended the throne early in life, and at all times to have 
been strongly under the influence of his mother Teie. 
It was not long before he publicly renounced the faith 
of his forefathers, and declared himself a convert to that 
Asiatic Baal whose visible symbol was the ‘solar disk. 
The worship of Amon, the god of Thebes and of the 
dynasty to which the king himself belonged, was pro- 
scribed throughout the land of Egypt, the name of the 
deity was erased wherever it occurred, and the Pharaoh 
changed his own name to Khu-n-Aten,—" the glory of 
the solar disk.” War to the knife was now declared 
between the king and the powerful priesthood of Thebes ; 
it ended by the retreat of the king and his adherents to 
the north, where he built himself a new city, the ruins 
of which are now known as Tel el-Amarna. In its cen- 
ter rose the temple of the solar disk, modeled after 
those of Asia, and hard by rose the royal palace, gor- 
geous with frescoes and inlaid work of gold and bronze, 
precious stones, and colored glass. _ Along with the new 
religion there grew up a new school of art, which threw 
aside the old conventionalities of Egyptian art, and 
aimed at an exact and truthful representation of nature. 

The foyal archives were carried away from Thebes to 
the new capital of the Pharaoh. Some of them form part 
of the collection of cuneiform tablets which were found 
by the fellahin, in 1887, in the ruins of the Foreign Office 
of Khu-n-Aten, These tablets consist for the most part 
of letters and dispatches from the Egyptian officers and 
vassal princes in Palestine and Syria, as well as from the 
independent sovereigns of Babylonia, Assyria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and eastern Asia Minor. The correspondence 
ceases suddenly in the reign of Khu-n-Aten, and probably 
with his death. 

Excavations, carried on three years ago by Professor 
Flinders Petrie, have brought to light fragments of the 
dictionaries which were used by the scribes in the Egyp- 
tian Foreign Office. Among the tablets previously dis- 
covered were fragments of Babylonian stories, one of 
which attempted to account for the origin of sin, and 
which had served as reading lessons to the Egyptian or 
Canaanitish student in the Babylonian language and 
script. The discovery has quite revolutionized our con- 
ception of the Oriental world in the century before the 
Exodus, and several important conclusions can be de- 
duced from it. 

First of all, it proves how deep and long-lasting must 
have been the influence of Babylonia in Western Asia. 


_ Before the difficult and complicated cuneiform system of 


writing, as well as the Babylonian language, could have 
become the recognized medium of literary intercourse, 
Syria and Palestine must have been for a very long while 
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under Babylonian domination. In no other way can we 
explain such a complete supremacy of Babylonian cul- 
ture as is implied by the use of the Babylonian language 
and script as far as the frontiers of Egypt. The conclu- 
sion is in accordance with what the inscriptions of 
Babylonia itself ach us. We learn from them that 
Babylonian conquerors had made their way to Palestine 
in the gray dawn of history, and, in the age of Abraham, 
a Babylonian monarch stil! calls himself king of the land 
of the Amorites, the name under which Syria and Pales- 
tine were known. We could not desire a better con- 
firmation of the truth of that Old Testament history 
which tells us how Abraham, the Chaldean, migrated to 
the West, how Babylonian princes ruled and warred in 
Canaan in the lifetime of the patriarch, and how, at a 
later period, ‘‘ a goodly Babylonish garment ” was among 
the spoils of Jericho. Doubts have been cast by askepti- 
cal criticism on the fourteenth chapter of Genesis because 
it describes a Babylonian campaign in Palestine in the 
patriarchal age, but archeological discovery has “now 
caused the doubts to recoil upon the heads of the critics 
who uttered them. It was the critics, and not the Bible, 
who were ignorant of history. 

Secondly, the discovery of the tablets of Tel el-Amarna 
shows how extensive were the knowledge and use of 
writing throughout the East in the time of Moses. From 
the banks of the Euphrates to those of the Nile letters 
were constantly passing to and fro, sometimes upon 
matters of little importance. Canaan, the high road 
between East and West, was the center of this literary 
intercourse, and the majority of the writers of the letters 
we possess were of Canagnitish descent. Schools and 
libraries must have existed all over the land. Not only 
was the system of writing of foreign origin, the language 
of the correspondence was foreign also. Moreover, the 
system of writing was one of the most complicated pos- 
sible, demanding a good memory and years of study, 
besides some acquaintance with the old non-Semitic lan- 
guage of primitive Chaldea, upon which it was based. 
What, then, becomes of all those critical objections to the 
credibility of the Pentateuch which are founded on the 
assumption that the use of writing for literary purposes 
was practically unknown to the Israelites and the people 
of Canaan in the age of Moses? We now know that, so 
far from being an illiterate age, it was an age of the 
highest literary activity, and it would be nothing short 
of a miracle if the Israelites alone, in the midst of literary 
populations like the Canaanites, the Egyptians, and the 
Babylonians, should have been in a state of intellectual 
slumber. And even if they had been, the archive cham- 
bers of Canaan were stored with records on imperishable 
clay which would have handed down the history of the 
past to a time when the most negative criticism admits 
that writing was known to them. 

Then, thirdly, we can now understand why .no early 
inscriptions in the so-called Phenician alphabet have 
been found in Palestine. The ancient script of the 
country was not the Phenician alphabet, but the cunei- 
form syllabary of Babylonia, and it was not until the 
conquests of the Hittites cu: off the Semites of Babylonia 
and Assyria from the Semites of Canaan that its use was 
discontinued in the latter country. 

Fourthly, we now know what were the causes which 
led to the exodus of the Israelites. The religious re- 
forms of Khu-n-Aten made little impresgion on the mass 
of his countrymen. Religious and civil war broke out, 
and shortly after his death the eighteenth dynasty came 
toanend. Thecity he had founded was deserted, the 
temple of the solar disk destroyed, and the adherents of 
the new faith banished or slain. But the reaction 
against the religious reforms of Khu-n-Aten was only 
part of a national uprising against the domination of the 
Asiatic foreigner The Canaanite and other Asiatic 
officials wer . out of the country, or, it may be, 
put to death, and in Rameses I, the founder of the nine- 
teenth dynasty, the Egyptians saw a national champion 
who was opposed to all things Asiati¢. In this war 
against Asiatic influence the Israelites were necessarily 
included. Their children were destroyed, and their 
grown-up men handed over to public slavery. In the 
“new king which knew not Joseph” we must therefore 
see the founder of the nineteenth dynasty, and we can 
now understand why the Pharaoh of the Oppression 
should have followed so quickly upon him. Mr. Naville’s 
discovery of Pithom proved that the Pharaoh of the 
Oppression must have been Rameses II, the grandson of 
Rameses I. ; 

Lastly, the Tel el-Amarna tablets have thrown an 
abundance of light upon the condition of ,Canaan in the 
century befere the exodus. In many respects it resem- 
bled India under the British dominion. The more 








important cities, like Gezer and Megiddo, were placed 
under Egyptian governors, immediately appointed by 
the Pharaoh. Other cities, however, were left under 

vassal printes, who were visited from time to time by 

Egyptian “commissioners,” and whose fidelity was 

assured by the presence of Egyptian garrisons. Among 

these princes was Ebed-tob of Jerusalem, which already 

appears as a leading state in Canaan, A considerable 

proportion of the governors were of Canaanitish extrac- 

tion, and both governors and princes were constantly 

quarreling with one another, and sending counter-accu- 

sations to the Egyptian court. At the same time many 

of them intrigued with the foreign rivals or enemies of 
Egypt, the Babylonians, the people of Mitanni or Aram 

Naharim, and the Hittites who had descended from the 
Taurus ranges and were overrunning northern Syria. 

In Palestine itself the Egyptian power had to cope with 

the attacks of the Bed’ween, some of whose chiefs, how- 

ever, professed to be loyal subjects of the Pharaoh, as 
well as with the Khabiri, or “Confederates,” who, I 
believe, gave their name to Hebron, but whose identifi- 
cation is still a matter of dispute. On the eastern side 
of the Jordan the authority of Egypt extended through- 
out the “ field of Bashan ” as far south as the borders of 
Edom, which preserved its independence. __, 

The Egyptian empire in Syria was lost after the death 
of Khu-n-Aten, and, though it was partially restored by 
Seti I, the father of Rameses II, it was only for a short 
while. But it was only while it lasted that Canaan could 
be geographically descriked as a brother of Mizraim or 
Egypt, as is done in Genesis 10:6. At no later time 
was such a description possible. The fall of the Egyp- 
tian empire in Palestine resulted in disaster to its inhab- 
itants. City was arrayed against city, princelet against 
princelet, while the Bed’ween wasted the open country, 
and the Hittite forces pressed forward from the north. 
The campaigns of Seti I and his son still further increased 
the sufferings of the Canaanites, and destroyed their 
trade. When the Israelites appeared shortly afterwards, 
they found a country that had already been ravaged by 
hostile forces, and a population already exhausted by 
war. The measure of the iniquity of Canaan had been 
filled up, and the time had come when it should pass 
into the possession of the children of Israel, The way 
had been prepared for them by Egyptians and Babylo- 
nians, by Hittites and Bed’ ween, and by internal feuds, 
and the cities of the Amorites, despite their lofty walls 
and the iron chariots of their defenders, fell a prey to 
the descendants of “ the slaves of Pharaoh.” 


Queen’s College, Oxford, England. 
“OQ 
Play as a Force in the World 


By Susan E. Blow 


HERE seems to be a general feeling that those chil- 
dren who play with most zest give the greatest 
promise of originality of mind and strength of character, 
If we can make clear to ourselves the grounds of this 
feeling, we shall be able to estimate the significance of 
play as a force in life. 

Mr. Darwin is bonored as a thinker of great originality. 
He has revolutionized the sciences which deal with or- 
ganic nature. Yet he was the most patient of investi- 
gators, the most tireless SY students. This patient 
investigation and tireless study,—have they anything to 
do with his originality ? 

By a large and increasing number of thoughtful per- 
sons, Goethe is recognized as the most original genius of 
the modern world, and his “ Faust ” as the most original 
of all modern products of poetic art. Yet Goethe was 
pre-eminently one who, like his hero, had explored all 
provinces of thought, and enriched his mind with the © 
treasures of all human experience. 

He who keeps the gate of his mind locked against the 
experiences and thoughts of other men, remains an in- 
tellectual savage. He who loads his mind with alien 
thought, but does not digest it, is a pedant. He who 
receives it, assimilates it, and transforms it by making a 
new synthesis of its separate elements, is an original 
thinker. To make a synthesis of the accumulated re- — 
sults of experience within a definite sphere, is to be 
original in that sphere. To make a synthesis of the 
accumulated results of experience in all spheres, is to 
attain the highest’and most perfect originality. 

Keeping this definition of originality clearly before us, 
let us turn our attention to the child at play. We ob- 
serve that many of his earliest games are simple imita- 
tions. He is “ stretching his own individuality so that 
it may include that of other persons and things,” and 





















































so: completely does he merge his being in that of the 
beings he represents, that he is often resentful when 
addressed in his proper person. With sensitive children, 
moreover, these imitative plays often lead té undue ex- 
citement, Thus a little girl, who was playing the part 
of a robin mother, and busily feeding imaginary nestlings 
with imaginary worms, became not only pale, but breath- 
less and palpitating, at the suggestion of an approaching 
cat. Nor was her equanimity restored until she had 
trausformed the robin into a farmer, who, as she eagerly 
explained, was not afraid of cats. 

Assimpleimitation, play ie the initial attempt to assimi- 
late alien life and experience. But the child soon tires 
of imitation. He is not satisfied with “ broken frag- 
ments from the dream of life.” The fragments must be 
pieced together,—the isolated imitations woven into a 
cénnected whole. Such a whole is a synthesis of expe- 
rience, and marks the ascent of thought to originality.’ 

The zest with which a child plays may, therefore, be 
said to measure the strength of his recoil against external 
incitement, and hence to indicate whether he will be 
passively molded by outside pressure, or vitally assimi- 
late and transubstantiate all foreign elements into the 
“ forming fiber of his own thought.” Moreover, children 
of inert minds may be made more susceptible and more 
active by being encouraged to play. 

In this connection it may not be unimportant to re- 
mark that, by watching the plays of children, we may 
discover what external suggestions are working most 
powerfully upon their minds. Thus a little girl, the only 
daughter of a widower, who had been an especially fond 
and tender mother to a large family of dolls, was observed 
suddenly to change her attitude towards them. She beat 
them, took away all their ‘nice dresses, and sent them 
supperless to bed. At the same time, she herself became 
silent, moping, and irritable. When remonstrated with 
for cruelty towards her children, she said bitterly, ‘I am 
not their mother, I am their stepmother.” A few skilful 
questions brought to light the fact that careless hints of 
her father’s possible marriage had affected an imagina- 
tion probably somewhat warped by the stories of cruel 
stepmothers which abound in our housebold tales. 

The reaction of play upon character is no Jess impor- 
tant than its recoil upon intellect. As asingle blow upon 
molten. iron has more shaping, power than a hundred 
blows ‘upon the cold metal, so'a single deed done fer- 
vently and with delight fashions the will more than 
months of compulsory doing. The abandon of the play- 
ing child gauges the formative effect of his play. Be- 
cause his whole soul is in what he is doing, his deed 
leaves a permanent impress upon his character. Pon- 
dering this fact, we begin to realize how important it is 
thatthe ideals children hold up to themselves in play 
should be pure and lofty ones, and what a power for evil 
there is in games which suggest base thoughts or awaken 
premature emotions, . What, therefore, must be our feel- 
ing when we think of the hundreds and thousands of 
little children who every day are playing games like the 


following : 
“ Little Sallie Waters, 
Sitting in a saucer, 
Sighing and crying 
For a young man. 
Rise, Sallie, rise, 
Wipe off your eyes, 
Fly to the east, 
Fly to the gest, 
Fly to the one that you love best.” 


Is it not time we should make a crusade against this and 
similar street games ? 

In addition to its influence in stimulating originality 
of thought, and furnishing ideals of life and character, 
play fulfils an important function in forming the habit 
of association, and thus preparing the child to act in 

* concert. with his fellows. In games such as cricket and 
‘football the individual works, not for himself, but for his 
side or party, and common efforts and common successes 
react’'to strengthen social feeling. Since all worthy liv- 
ing is corporate living, the merit of this phase of play can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

Finally, through play the individual not only appro- 
priates alien experience, evolves guiding ideals, and 
learns to exercise corporate activity, but also finds a 
measure of his own force. Pitting himself against rivals, 
he méasures his strength, dexterity, endurance, and 
intellect, increases his love for contest and victory, and, 
when he is ready to put away childish things, is more 
likely to become a wrestler with the problems of thought 
and the duties of life. 

In the history of the world the Greeks are pre-eminent 
as a playing people. They are also the people who 
fought the first great battle for political liberty, who 





subdued and transfigured nature in their mythology and 
art, and who discovered and announced that universal 
and divine element in the soul of man which furnishes 
the incitement to all genuine moral struggle, which is 
the final court of appeal for cna and the final 
measure of character. 

Because he discovered in the human mind those uni- 
versal and absolute ideas whose presence is a witness of 
the immortality of the soul, the world reveres, and will 
always revere, the memory of Socrates, The discovery 
of Socrates must, however, not be isolated from the 
historic evolution of which it was the consummate flower. 
In Socrates the Greek spirit learned to know itself; but 
it had been creating itself through the long struggle of its 
history,—a history which in the childhood of this gifted 
people took the form of national games, which, rising out 
of play, mounted through foreign conflict and civic strife 
into plastic and dramatic art, and thence into the wrest- 
ling of reason and the victory of the spirit. 

I do not mean to imply that, because the Greeks were 
pre-eminent in play, they were also pre-eminent in art 
and philosophy, but rather that the same qualities of 
mind and character which made them pre-eminent in 
ast and philosophy made them pre-eminent in play. In 
the childhood either of an individual or of a people, love 
of play, zest, and persistence in play, are marks of intel- 
lect and enthusiasm. 

The true nurture of childhood demands the eyolution 
of ideal plays,—plays which shall be to humanity all, 
and more than all, that the Greek games were to the 
Greeks; plays which shall strengthen the body, feed the 
emotions, discipline the will, and fire the intellect with 
pure and lofty aspirations, — 

Ashantee, Avon, N. Y. 


Cra 
He Knew not his Power 


By George Lee Burton 


E TOILED on the street for his daily bread, 
Jostled and pushed by the surging throng. 
“No one has time to watch,” he said, 
** Whether I choose the right or the wrong ; 
No one can be by me misled..’ 


He chose thé wrong, and thought nd one cdred 
But a child lost that day his ideal of strength ; 
A eynic sneered at the soul ensnared ; 
A weak man halted, faltered, at length 
Followed him into the sin he had dared. 
Lowisville, Ky. 


Wo: 
Rally Sunday 
By James L. Hill, D.D. 


HE + summer exodus, this modern annual hegira, 
during the heated term, of a larger multitude each 
summer than of old broke bondage and escaped into 
the wilderness, has introduced a new problem into Sun- 
day-school work. A gentleman who is skilled in applied 
mathematics has computed the waste in force and the 
wear in machinery occasioned, not by the running, but 
by the stopping and starting, of an engine and a train. 
His figures are incredible, But if any one is.able to 
believe them, it ought to be a man who is engaged in 
religions work. The year is broken in twain by the 
midsummer furlough, and, when a boy or a girl “takes 
a vacation,” it is done with both hands. There is a 
worse thing than non-attendance upon Sunday-school in 
summer; it is breaking the habit of attendance. What 
has been gained by precept and example in one’s earliest 
years is impaired in vacation. Nothing affects habit, 
which is a potent factor in insuring one’s presence in 
his class, so unfavorably as the extended summer recess. 
It is not as true as of a factory thaj Sunday-school 
machinery suffers through disuse; but when the big belt 
is put on, some’ of its parts are frequently found to be 
lacking. Disconnection with it is oftenest effected at 
this point, 

Weare making no criticism upon the summer holiday, 
but mean to review the situation in accordance with 
facts, in order to better meet it. Now the far adjourn- 
ment of the set time to favor Zion is fatal to many Bible 
schools. As in the morning hours of the day we feel 
better disposed toward any act requiring decision, so 
with the new’ day in early autumn, An advantage 
to the school is often lost because we do not avail our- 
selves at once, before its freshness is gone, of all the zeal 
and resolve thgt are born of a good rest. To avoid the 
casualities of a tardy reassembling after echolars have 
tasted the luxury of home-staying, a vigorous effort, at 
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least, can be made. to start on time, when the tide is 
high, even at; its flood. It is always easier to call up 
one’s resources. if a specific time is named. The: fact 
that at a particular date a noteat the bank will come to 
maturity brings out a man’s reserves and taxes his inge- 
nuity, When laborers or sailors are engaged together 
in heavy work, some foreman or leader among them will 
rally their utmost efforts by shouting when to lift or to 
heave. So young: people and children can be more 
readily enlisted in a desired form of labor if it is known 
that all others are engaged in it. He is most successful 
in putting others to work who can name a specific form 
of labor, to be done at a specific time. Let it, then, be 
determined deliberately than on some September or 
October Sunday.a Rally Sunday shall be held. 

The particular time of its occurrence must vary with 
the length of vacation and other circumstances. It is 
best to wait until the public schools have resumed. In 
view of that Sunday when most members of the Sunday- 
school will undoubtedly be at home, a printed invita- 
tion, sent to every member of the school by the secretary, 
will form an excellent expedient. The Rally Sunday, 
however, involves mach preparation and detail, and 
will, with greater profit, come later. For co-operation 
in the service which we are commending, all the reserves 
are to. be called out and employed. Richard Baxter 
refers to a “ wheelbarrow religion.” It goes just as far 
as you push it, Then, in the monosyllabic order of 
General Grant to General Sheridan, “ Push things.” 

1. Let each teacher make a list of all delinquents. 
Let these names be talked over at a meeting of the 
teachers, so that multifarious influences can be brought 
to bear upon the non-attendants. Where several per- 
sons at various times, in varying ways, intimate to those 


who have dropped out of Sunday-school a neglect of . 


duty, it becomes suggestive and impressive, just as it 
was in the case of the man whose neighbors conspired to 
make him believe he wasill. It was effective. Out of 
the mouths of two or three witnesses every word shall be 
established. 

2. The teacher of the primary department particularly, 
where the absentees may number a score, will require 
some aid in visiting them. Three methods have been 
tried. In an envelope, the pastor carries among his 
people, to distribute before and after prayer-meeting, 
cards, each containing name and address of one Sunday- 
school scholar to be visited. Of sympathetic and helpful 
persons he inquires, ‘‘ Will you aid by taking one or two 
cards, and making the calls?” And he is surprised te 
find how widely he can spread the work of visitation. 
Again, it is found, practically, that almost any large 
church has one or more ladies with aptitude for religious 
work, who, on being brought into step with the move- 
ment, will consent to give a portion of many afternoons 
to this project. If at the polls upon election days it is 
found that unpaid political workers are. best, so from 
experience it appears that unpaid missionaries can ren- 
der priceless assistance, Or, again, it-is proved that the 
superintendent, pastor, teacher, and the special commit~- 
tee raised for the purpose, can themselves do a hercu- 
lean work, provided the Rally Sunday has been suf- 
ficiently anticipated. The whole genius of the project 
is, however, that everybody should be put to work. 

3. Resist the impulse to defer this rally until Easter 
orChildren’s Sunday. Theseare in themselves red-letter 
days. They have their own objects, and answer their own 
ends, and add their peculiar reinforcement. It is better, 
when there is little to divert the attention by way of out- 
ward circumstance, to hold the consideration of a congre- 
gation right to one important interest all day long. Rally 
Sunday, unlike them, is a movable feast. It can be ap- 
pointed when the needs of a school suggest. It can also 
be again used if a school becomes lethargic, is decimated 
by inclement weather or some prevalent distemper, or 
when, without any obvious reason, the interest begins to 
flag. As a tradesman who is making no money in his 
business, determined to find out what the matter is, asks 
himself, ‘‘ Why de I lack public favor? Is it imperfee- 
tion in my goods? Are my methods defective, or is the 
fault personal in me?” so let us face these questions: 
“Cannot our Sunday-school do befter? Is it not an 
organization: for overcoming difficulties? Have we not 
too many honorary members? Does: not our cause in- 
vite to action? May we not quit fishing in our little 
pools, and launch out into deep water, and let down the 
net?” 

4.’Cards of invitation ought t to be issued. Teachers 
must urge their little circles of hearers to take some of 
them home. Children are naturally missionaries. When 
they reach home the inquiry is raised, “ Who knows to 
whom I can-give this card? Who is my neighbor?” 
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The whole family looks over the vicinage. Thus scores 
of families are pondering the question of opportunity for 
missionary effort. It might be well to have the card of 
invitation in this form : 


You are cordially invited to visit the Sunday-school of (our) 
church, if you are at liberty to do so. Should you accept this 
invitation, please fill out the blanks on the other side, and pre- 
sent the card, either by your own hand or the hand of some 
friend, to the superintendent when you enter the school. 


On the other side of the card should be given this 
aceeptance: 

Having been invited to attend the Sunday-school of (your) 
church, I to-day accept the invitation. 

This is signed by the name of the person invited, with 
residence and date; also, a line is indicated on which 
the name can be given of the person extending the invi- 
tation. 

5. The whole congregation ought to have opportunity 


_ to co-operate in this projected work. Many persons 


have even exaggerated ideas of what Sunday-school 
workers could accomplish if they would engage in sys- 
tematic visitation, It ought to be announced in public 
that any family where it is believed children are not 
attending Sunday-school will be visited, if names and 
particulars are given to the superintendent of the Sunday- 
school or to the pastor of the church. All these names 


. will be at the disposition of the committee in charge of 


the day, 

6. On Rally Sunday a special order of service should 
be arranged. We recall instances when, upon that day, 
from a reserved section in the gallery, the children 
have contributed one number of the musical service at 
the morning worship, to the mutual joy of old and 
young. The sermon will inevitably be sympathetic. At 
the Sunday-school hour more space should be given to 
general exercises and remarks of congratulation and 
fellowship than is common. Scholars should be made 
glad. Many schools are lacking in esprit de corps. 
More should be made, in most cases, of new scholars. 
It only remains to be said that where this expedient of 
having a Rally Sunday has been earnestly tried, it has 
been commended by its results. 

Salem, Mass. 
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Daisy’s Adventure 
By Mary F. Butts 


AISY! Daisy! Daisy!” 
Where is Daisy, the pretty little Jersey cow? 

** Co-boss ! co-boss! co-boss! ” 

The baby is crying for her milk. Tot and Dot are 
hungry. It is their bed-time, but how can they go to 
bed without their supper ? 

“O Daisy! naughty runaway, where can you be?” 

Daisy does not answer. The sun has set; the dew is 
falling ; the pretty pink sky is turning gray. The birds 
have gone to sleep in their tree-cradles. 

The dear little downy chicks are cuddled close under 
the old hen’s wing. The flowers too are growing 
drowsy; for flowers, as well as children, go to sleep at 


- night. That is why they are so bright when the-sun 


rises in the morning. 

** Co-boss! co-boss! co-boss! ” 

Daisy, dear coat-of-silk, why do you not come? 

Poor, poor Daisy! She has a very good reason for 
not coming. She has wandered far, far away. The 
grass was so juicy, the water in the brook so sweet and 
clear, the air so cool and pure, that she went on and on 
and on, far beyond her pasture plot. She found a gap 
in the wall, where some children—careless children they 
were—had thrown down the stones, and over she went. 
She found a gap in the fence, and over she went. At 
last she came to a cool, fragrant path. 

“T will go in here,” thought runaway Daisy. “ What 
a pleasant path it is! Not a fly to be seen, and 
plenty of browse all along the way. How delightful to 
stand under this great oak-tree and chew my cud! This 
path must have been made by some kind man on pur- 
pose for cows.” 

Mistaken Daisy! The path was not'made for cows at 
all. There were bridges in the path, for it ran over 
ravines and cuts between great boulders. The bridges 
were made for ladies and children, and ngw and then a 
man crogsed over them; but they were not strong enough 


- 


for a Jersey cow, even a slender, graceful cregture like 
Daisy. 

“‘ How convenient,” thought Daisy, as she came to & 
bridge. ‘How very kind people are to us cows!” 

That was the last remark of the kind that Daisy made. 

Just then there’came a crash! crash! crash ! 

“Where am I? What has happened?” said the little 
cow. “Moo! moo! moo!” , 

O foolish Daisy! . Now you have hours and hours to 
think over your misdoing. 

“Moo!” said Daisy. ‘‘ There’s water down here. But 
I guess I can keep out of it. And I really believe neither 
of my legs is broken.” 

Then the litéle cow looked up, and measured with her 
eyes the distance she had fallen. It was quite twelve 
feet. 

“Well,” said she, “it is a wonder that I am alive. 
But who will milk me to-night? Moo! moo! moo!” 

The dusk was deepening when two boys came to the 
entrance of the lovely dell path. 

“Can she have strayed in here?” said one. 

“IT think we had better look,” said the other. 

“Daisy! Daisy! Daisy! Co-boss! co-boss! co-boss!”” 

“Look, the bridge is broken! Somebody has fallen 
through, and—Tom, Tom, there’s Daisy!” 

“* How shall we get her home?” asked Ted. 

“Make her swim. Father will come in his dory, and 
put a halter around her neck, and make her swim along- 
side—see if he doesn’t.” : 

Tom was right. Daisy swam by the side of the dory 
along the bay to the point, then up the coast to the little 
cove opposite her home. But the baby was fed on milk 
borrowed from Whiteface, the cow that lived next door; 
for it was late in the evening before naughty Daisy was 
safe in her stall once more. 


Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
CAB 


The Sufday- School Library 


A Selected iad of Recent Books . 


HERE is no recognized standard of fitness of books 

for the Sunday-school library. The purpose of a 
‘library in one school or church differs quite materially 
from such purpose in another. It is not, therefore, pos- 
sible to make a list of books which will alike satisfy all. 
Whether the books are to be mainly or exclusively for 
children’s general reading, or for their more strictly 
“Sunday reading,” or whether the library is to be made 
up in considerable degree of books of more or less ad- 
vanced study, books of devotion, or books in the higher 


. realms of literature without distinctively religious pur- 


pose, is a question to be settled specifically by those 
immediately interested. 

The publications briefly commented upon in the fol- 
léwing list are of comparatively recent date, and, with 
few exceptions, have a distinctly mora! or religious 
purpose. Those which do not are given as having a 
particular educational value not inconsistent with, but 
helpful toward, a moral and spiritual culture which 
seems to warrant their appegrance in a general list of 
this kind. The books are grouped under various heads. 
According to previous practice in these lists, the books 
under each heading are given for youngest pupils, 
general range, older pupils, teachers and adults, in the 
order named; a subdivision brings the books for boys 
first, girls next, and either sex, or both, last. 


History, Biography, and Travel 


Step_by Step through the Bible. By Edith Ra (3 vols., 
16mo, illustrated, pp. 224. New York: tr Nelson & Sons. 
$1 per vol.) 

No better books can be found to bring children easily 
and familiarly into acquaintance with scriptural history, 
beginning with the creation. The first two volumes 
carry the reader through the Old Testament, the third 
being devoted to the New Testament. They are written 
in a clear style and with a reverent spirit. 

Stories from English History : From Julius Cesar to the Black 


Prince. By Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 240. ew York: Macmillan & Co. $1.) 


Historical accuracy is not sacrificed 10 mere entertain- 
ment, but both are happily preserved in Professor 
Church’s collection. The author carefully discriminates 
between history and legend. The youngest children 
may appreciate the stories. 

The Story of Alexander: Retold from the Originals. By 


Robert Steele. Illustrations drawn by Fred. Mason. (Large 
12mo, pp. 215. New York: Macmillan & Co, $2.50.) 


While the price of this book is a little forbidding, it 
wiil prove well worth it to those who can afford to pay 
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it. -Romance centers about the life of Alexander the 
Great. Mr. Steele tells the story of this man in a new 
and charming manner. After the story, in which real 
people are delightfully mixed up with geni and dragons, 
there follow a few pages of valuable historical data, — 
giving the source from which the author has*drawn his 
facts. 


a, A Story of Ireland in 1798. By Talbot Baines 
Reid. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 420. New York: T. Nelson 
& Sons. $1.75.) . 


Accurate in historical allusions and pure in tone, this 
book is written with a strong love for the Irish peo- 
ple, and by,one evidently acquainted with their character 
and country. A pretty romance runs through it, cul- 
minating happily in the closing chapter. It is without 
distinctively religious tone. 

Kensington Palace: In the Days of Queen Mary II. A Story. 


By Mrs. Marshall. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 336. New 
York: Maemillan & Co, $1.50.) 


Fiction and history are skilfully woven together in 
this story. The events are of the time of William and 
Mary. A correct idea is given of the disturbed condi- 
tions of society, and the divisions in families caused by 
the political situation. Queen Mary appears in a most 
attractive light. Extracts from her own journal and 
letters reveal her earnest Christian character and wifely 
devotion. 

Stories of Noble Lives. By Lucy Taylor. (3 vols, 16mo, 


illustrated with pun pp. 72. New York: T. Nelson 
& Sons, 50 cents per vol.) 


Such books as this are valuable for boys and girls, It 
contains well told stories of noble lives, written in a 
clear entertaining style. The subjects chosen—all 
English—are taken from the church, the army, the trade, 
and the various walks of life. The lives are sketched 
from boyhood on through manhood, and each one 
appeals to the interested sympathy of the reader. 

The Secret Chamber at Chad, By E. Evetett Green. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 239. New York :, T, Nelson & Sons,) 

An interesting account of the troublous times of 
Henry VII, when spies lay in wait to catch the first 
whisper of heresy, is contained in this English narrative. 
The book is both interesting and instructive. 


Ceunsel and Devotion 


Ten Minutes to Spare: Short Tales for a Bible Class. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 160. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
60 cents.) 


This is a series of short stories based upon texts of 
Scripture, and embodying helpful lessons in an attractive 
manner. The tales have a distinctly foreign flavor, deal- 
ing mostly with the Old World countries and people. The 
purpose of the book is to impress important truths in 
daily living. 

A Handbook for Sewing-School Teachers. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 128, New York: Thomas Whittaker. 30 cents.) 

This little manual will be found useful in industrial 
classes connected with church and mission-school work. 
Full directions are given with illustrations for each step 
of progress, as well as lists of articles required, and other 
bits of useful information. 

Little Children in the Church of Christ. wr the Rev. Charles 


Roads, (12mo,pp.212. Boston: The Lothrop Publishing 
Co. $1.) 


This book, dedicated to the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Societies, furnishes suggestive topics for short sermons, 
with suitable object illustrations. Exception might be 
taken to the somewhat too realistic character of certain 
illustrations ; but from the wealth of material contained 
in the book, the judicious leader will find no difficulty 
in making the right selections, and will appreciate the 
help in teaching which the book affords. 


Nature Study 


Wild Animals in Captivity ; or, Orpheus at the Zoo, and Other 
Papers. By C. J. Cornish. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 340. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $3.50.) 


Some of the chapters of this book have appeared at 
various times in The [London] Spectator. ‘These, with 
the addition of fresh chapters, and numerous excellent 
illustrations from photographs, together form a hand- 
some volume. The studies are carefully made of the 
various animals in the famous “Zoo” of London. 
There is much curious information regarding the appear- 
ance and habits of the animals in captivity,—their food, 
endurance of climatic changes, etc. While written in a 
popular style, there is evidence of study and research on 
the part of the author. A closing chapter gives very 
interesting statistics of the yearly expenses of the “‘ Zoo,” 
for the shelter and food and care of the great family of 
birds and animals, 


The Vacation Club. By Adah J. Todd. (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 225. ‘New York: Thomas Whittaker. $i.) 


A company of young people, thrown together during 
a summer's outing, are induced by an interested friend to 












































































































































































































































































































































































































spend many pleasant hours in studying the different 
phases of God’s handiwork in nature. The result is 
spiritual as well'as intellectual profit to all, The book 
offers not only valuable scientific information, but sub- 
stantial help in making vacation rambles something more 
than mere pleasure excursions. 


Fiction 


Little Mies Faith. The Story of a Country Week at Falcons 
Height. By Grace leBaron. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 174. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, 75 cents.) 


“ Miss Faith,” a crippled invalid, is the only child in 
the home ofa wealthy family in “ Hazelwood.” A poor 
little city child is invited to spend a week with this 
family. The history of the visit is the occasion of some 
religious instruction. When “ Little Miss Faith” peace- 
fully passes out of this life, it is with the consciousness 
that her new city friend will largely fill her place in the 
home which she leaves. 
The “ Gentle-Heart” Stories. 


illustrated, no paging. 
75 cents.) 


Each of the six short stories in this book is written 
with a distinct purpose, and teaches a special lesson. 
Many children have already made pleasant acquaintance 
with the writer, and her works are always safe to be put 
upon the children’s book shelf. 

Loving Service Stories. (12mo, no paging. New York: James 
Pott & Co. 75 cents.) 

Helpful, pleasant stories for young readers are in- 
cluded in this collection. Several have formerly ap- 
peared in booklet form. They are presumably by 
different authors. One of Professor Drummond’s talks 
to boys is included in the book. 

Not Quite Highteen. By Susan Coolidge. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 284,. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25.) 

The only fault to be found with this book is in its 
title, which meané that there are not quite a dozen and 
a half of these stories,—one wishes there were more. 
Each story is a natural bit of child life, and each carries 
ite own lesson sweetly and naturally. | 
Christian Beck's Grandson. Translated from the German of 

Gustav Miritz, by Mary E. Ireland. (12mo, p- 232. 


ai Va.; Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
1.) 


This story opens with some chapters of simple German 
life, showing the Christian character and teaching of an 
old grandfather. The later chapters deal with a higher 
rank in life, and turn upon the evils of war and the dis- 
advantages of a large standing army. The duties of 
charity and forgiveness are enforced throughout, and 
there is sufficient adventure and incident to make it 
popular with young boys. 
The Search for Andrew Field. By Everett L. Tomlinson. 

12mo, pp. 313, illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 

A period of American history less well known than it 
should be is the war of 1812. Mr. Tomlinson’s story is 
of those eventful days. While he uses facts as a founda- 
tion, he does not claim historical accuracy, The search 
for, and rescue of, the hero, who was pressed into 
British service, are the occasion of numerous adventures. 
A Candle in the Sea; or, Winter at Seal’s Head. By Ed- 


ward A. Rand. (i2mo, illustrated, pp. 377. New York: 
Thomas’Whittaker. $1.25.) 


The author's avowed purpose in this story is to acquaint 
young people with the details of life in the lighthouse, 
and to impress upon them the value of the services ren- 
dered by those who serve the Government as keepers. 
The story is in keeping with Mr. Rand’s familiar stand- 
ard of style. It is a story full of interest, and not with- 
out moral lessons interwoven with its romance and its 
useful information. 
Mev athor, pp. 488. New York | Harper & Brothers. $2.50) 

Children—and grown people as well—will welcome 
another book from this most delightful maker of books 
for young people. Here we meet old friends,—Sindbad, 
Ali Baba, Cinderella,—and hear them tell their stories 
aa they sit around the table at the “Sign of Mother 
Goose.” ‘Are the stories new, or as old as Truth? We 
cannot tell. They come to us with the charm of fresh- 
ness, and the pleasaptness of old friends. Mr. Pyle 
understands both how to tell a story and how to illus- 
trate it, and how to have it madeup. Young people are 
to be congratulated who become the owners of such a 
book as this, and there is many a wise, helpful thought 
tucked into the folds of the stories. 

~ Tales of the Punjab. a Flora Annie Steele. 
~~ trated by J. Lockwood Kipling, pp. 395. 
millan & Co. $2.) 

These tales are distinct contributions ‘to folk-lore 
literature. They have been taken down by Mrs. Steele 

from the lips of natives,—in some cases children,—and 


By Barbara Yechton. (12mo, 
New York: James Pott & Co. 


(12mo, illus- 
New York: Mac- 


translated‘as literally as possible. The stories should 

have the same charm for children as A:sops Fables. have. 

Many of them are of animals, their adventures, wisdom, 

and philosophy, as told by themselves. 

The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of York, Mariner. (16mo, 
illustrated by George C pp. 264. |New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 75 cents.) 

This isa handy and attractive edition of the Children’s 
Library, comprising only the first and most interesting 
adventures of Robinson Crusoe. There are some trifling 
changes and modifications which render it more suitable 
for the young people of to-day. 

The Fables of Hsop. Selected, and their History Traced. By 


Joseph Jacobs. (12nr0, illustrated by Richard Heighway, 
pp. 220. New York: Macmillan & bo, ry “ 


ZEsop’s Fables will always be read. This is a beautiful 
edition, containing the choicest and most effective of the 
fables, told in the simplest manner. Excellent illustra- 
tions add to the interest of the book. An appendix con- 
tains valuable notes giving historical data concerning the 
fables, with pedigree of sop. 

In the Wilds of the West Coast. By J. Macdonald : Oxley. 


(12mo, illustrated, pp#398. New York: T, Nelson & 
Sons. $1.50.) 


A boy of fifteen accompanies his father on a cruise 
along the Pacific coast, and his adventures by land and 
sea, his successful hunting and fishing expeditions, his 
captivity among the Indians, are made the occasion of 
conveying interesting information concerning the people 
and the animals of that region. The ways and manners 
of the seals in their homes are described. The book is 
a good one for boys. 

St. Winifred’s ; or, The World of School. By Frederic W. Far- 


rar. (12mo, illustrations, pp. 435. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $2.) 


Dean Farrar says, in a a pr preface, that he is con- 
stantly receiving letters testifying to the helpfulness of 
this book. It first appeared thirty years ago. Boy char- 
acter, with the trials and temptations prevalent in large 
schools, is portrayed. i 
Hope Benham: A Story for Girls. By Nora Pe (12mo, 
illustrated, pp. 322. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. $1.50.) 
Without being at all*‘ preachy,” this book is full of 
helpful hints regarding the manners and morals of school 
girls, One grows to love the healthy, simple-hearted 
girls who are able, in this story, to help one of their 
number to a better understanding of what itis to be, 
a true woman. The story is truly American, giving 
glimpses of both country and city life. 
Dan of Millbrook: A Story of Amerigan Life. 


Carleton Coffin. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 500. 
Estes & Lauriat. $1.50.) 


For many years this book has been out of print, hay- 
ing been first published twenty years ago. It now appears 
with a new title. There are some good touches in the 
story, though it can add nothing to the literary reputa- 
tion of the author, Mr. Coffin, who has been doing so 
much better work of late years. 


By Charles 
Boston : 


A Hilltop Summer. By Alyn Yates Keith, (12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 110. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.25.) 


These sketches of a summer in a New England village 
make a pretty little volume,—a pendart to “A Spin- 
ster’s Leaflets.” The writer shows a delicate apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and a kindly sympathy 
with the simple-hearted people of whom she writes. 
There is a flavor of sincerity about the book that makes 
the reader feel that Aunt Rachel, Jess, Uncle Arad, and 
Aunt Tishy are real people. There are numerous little 
illustrations. 

My New Home. By Mrs. Molesworth. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
214. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.) 

Like all of Mrs. Molesworth’s stories, this tale is well 
written, and carries its own lesson, The “‘ new home” 
made by the grandmother and Helena, the young heroine, 
is a charming picture of English rural life. The tone of 
the book is natural and pleasant. 

Lizette and Her Mission. By Emma Marshall. (12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. 332. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.) 

Lizette’s “ mission ” was to be an obedient daughter, a 
kind and helpful sister, and a faithful friend,—to grow 
from a happy, healthy girl to a happy, healthy woman. 
The story has a mission of its own in helping girls to 
make the most of themselves and of their circumstances. 
It is a story of middle class English life. 
Growing Up. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 

Boston: A. I Bradley & Co. $1.25.) 

Romance is here woven into the simple incidents of 
American village life. The growth and development of 
character in the heroine are well drawn, other characters 
being of almost equal interest, The best feature of the 
book is its frequent use of Scripture illustration,—draw- 
ing helpful lessons from Bible characters and incidents, 
and applying them in a fresh way to every-day life. - 


(12mo, pp. 407, 








Finding Topics for Discussion 


y, bpeer-pos: @ program for a meeting of Sunday- 
school workers, whether in the home school or the 
convention of larger scope, the committee in charge does 
not always find it easy to think of appropriate topics, or 
to express them when thought of. In such instances the 
questions and themes of others may be very useful. 

On one occasion, at a social meeting of Sunday-school 
people in New York, “a gilded walnut, tied with a col- 
ored ribbon,” was discovered at the place of each guest, 
on the supper-table. Within each nut!was a slip of 
paper containing a question; which in due time was to 
be read, answered, and perhaps discussed. This feature 
of the\eyening was announced on the menu as “ Nuts to - 
Crack.” The questions were of the most practical 
nature, as will be seen from these examples : 


How can we make our members feel more their personal 
responsibility in regard to the prosperity of our school ? 

How best promote the social feeling in our school ? 

How fill up the front seats? What is the solution of this 
problem ? 

How best keep each individual interested in the work ? 
, How can we make our business and social meetings more 
successful ? 

"What relation should the Sunday-school sustain to the 
church ? 


At the seventeenth convention of the Sunday-schools 
of Kings County, held in Brooklyn, New York, one day 
last fall, there were three sessions,—morning, afternoon, 
and evening. The speakers were’ prominent ministers 
noted for enthusiasm in Sunday-school work,—the Rev. 
Drs. W. C. P. Rhoades, D. B. Pratt, R. R. Meredith; 
J. M. Farrar, A. C. Dixon, A. H. McKinney, A. F. 
Schauffler, and J. O. Wilson, in the order named. In 
the afternoon each of these “opening addresses” was 
limited’ to ten minutes, and was followed by a twenty- 
minute “general discussion,” in which the speakers 
were limited to three minutes, The evening addresses 
were limited to thirty minutes each, without discussion, 
Besides the general services, songs, and reports, the 
topics of the sessions were as follows, and in this order: 


’ MORNING. 
Primary Work: Aim and Results, 


AFTERNOON, 
Intermediate : Development of the Scholar. 
Main School: Formation of Character. 
Advanced Class: Established in the Word. 
Teachers: The Divine Helper, 
Home Department: Development and Results. 


EVENING, 


State Sunday-School Work. 

Trained Teachers: Normal Work Necessary to all Good 
Work. 

Soul Harvesting in the Sunday-School. 


The chairman of the executive committee in the 
““Sabbath-School Association of Ontario,” J. J. Mac- 
laren, LL.D., in providing, last year, for a series of 
“Bible Institutes” in the “central localities” of that 
province, under the management of the normal secretary, 
the Rev. John McEwen, sent out a list of subjects from 
which ‘each local committee might choose two or three. ° 
The subsequent record of “ appointments” showed a 
wide variety in the choices, and that not every locality 
desired the same themes. Following is the list, entitled 


TOPICS THAT MAY BE SELECTED FOR DISCUSSION. 


1. Primary Work : The Teacher, the Child, Primary Unions. 
2. Normal Work : Its History and Importance. 
3. Normal Work : Its Relation to Sabbath-School Efficiency. 
4, Normal Work : Llustrated by a large chart, “ Bird’s-Eye 
View of the Bible.” 
5. God’s Method of Building the Bible. _ 
6. Bible Biography : How to Study it and Teach it. 
7. Introduction to the Life of Jesus Christ. 
8, The Dand of the Gospels. 
9. The Life and Ministry of Christ Outlined. 
10. The Controlling Ideas of Christ’s Ministry. 
11. Jesus, the Sunday-School Teacher’s Model. 
12. Vital Steps in the Teaching Process. 
13. Some ofthe Necessary Qualifications for the Sunday-School 
Teacher. ‘ 
14. Lesson Study : How to Do it. 
15. The Teachers’-Meeting. . 
16, The Sabbath-School : Its Place and Purpose. 
17. The Organization of the School. 
18. Reviews: Their Value; How to Prepare chem, 
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Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1895 











3. July 21.—Nadab and Abihu........... Lev. 10: 1-11 
“4, July 28.—Journeying to Canaan Num. 10 : 29-36 
5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies....................+... Num. 13 : 17-20, 23-33 
6, August 11,—The Brazen Serpent.. Num. 21 : 4-9 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaan..................:0c-ec000 Deut. 6 : 3-15 


8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan 

9, September 1.—The Fall of Jericho..................ccccecsereeseneeeeen 
10. September 8.—Cales Reward 
ll. September 15.—The Cities of Befuge...... 
12, September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant 
13. September 29.—Review. 
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Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 11.—Final Adjustments 
Joshua 20-22. 


I. THe ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 

The purpose to be subserved by the cities of refuge (Josh. 
20 : 1-6, 9, comp. Exod. 21 : 12-14; Lev. 24: 17, 21, 22; Num. 
35 : 9-34; Deut. 19); the three cities west of Jordan (Josh. 
.20 : 7); the three cities east of Jordan (Josh. 20 : 8, comp. 
Deut. 4: 41-43; 19: 7-10); according to the directions given 
in Numbers 85 : : 1-8, the tribe of Levi are assigned forty- 
eight cities in which to dwell (Josh. 21 : 1-42); a general 
conclusion to the whole account of the allotment of the land 
(21-: 48-45). Joshua now sends to their own homes and 
duties the two and a half tribes which had settled east of the 
Jordan (22: 1-8). On their way homeward they erect an 
altar of witness on the bank of Jordan at the point of cross- 
ing; the Israelites regard it as an altar erected to rival er 
supplant the altar of the tabernacle; they determine to com- 
pel the tribes east of Jordan to destroy it, but send a deputa- 
tion to. discover the actual intention of their brethren; the 
altar is explained to be as a witness that the east-Jordanites 
are one with those west of Jordan; the deputation and people 
‘approve their explanation, and cease hostilities (22 : 9-34). 


Il. Topics ror Stupy anp Discussion. 


Three noteworthy subjects are touched upon in this selec- 
tion of chapters,—the cities of refuge, the relMtion of the 
tribe of Levi to the Israelitish people, and the consternation 
of the Israelites in western Canaan at the erection of an altar 
by their trans-Jordanic brethren. 

1. Cities of Refuge. (1.) The reason of their selection, Ac- 
cording to Joshua 20 : 3, Deuteronomy 19 : 6, etc., they were 
to be places of refuge for one who had put another man to 
death. (2.) The underlying idea. This brings us to the an- 
cient custom of blood revenge, paramount among the Arabs 
to-day, so deeply rooted in the Hebrew life that Moses made 
no attempt to uproot it. Its explanation and justification is 
the protection which it affords to human life in the desert. 
This custom makes it a sacred duty of the nearest male rela- 
tive to avenge the death by slaying the one who did the deed, 
or by doing an equivalent injury to the tribe or clan to which 
that one belongs. (3.) Relaxations of the law among desert 
tribes. Among unenlightened races the right of the next 
of kin to the life of the murderer (intentional or unwitting) 
is absolute. He cannot be forced to accept reparation in any 
form ; as a matter of fact, iri cases where revenge was not a 
motive, a compensation of money is often accepted by the in- 
jured family, and the murderer freed from danger. (4.) The 
Mosaic statute, (a.) It recognized the value, among an im- 
pulsive people, of such a stern exaction of penalty in case of 
murder (Deut. 19: 11-13). (6.) It absolutely protected the 
innocent victim of an accident (19 : 4-6), but no guilty 
man (19:12). (¢.) It allowed no ransom of money in the 
case of guilt (Num. 35: 31), or even in case of innocence 
(v. 32). (d.) It gave to the stranger all the privileges of the 
Hebrew (Josh. 20 : 9). Im the extra-Hebraic world, a 
stranger had practically no right nor law. (¢.) It set a limit 
to the operation of the law of revenge (Josh. 20:6). (5.) 
The historical usage. The idea underlying the city of refuge 
ix earliest illustrated by the custom of fleeing to the sacred 
place and touching the altar (comp. Exod. 21: 14; 1 Kings 
1: 50; 2; 28-31). The idea of a sacred wy would be a con- 
venient adaptation. 

2. The Place of the Levites in the Hebrew State One of the 
most complicated questions in Old Testament study. Accord- 
ing to the Levitical law and tradition, the tribe of Levi, 
because of its loyalty to God (Exod. 32: 26-28), was selected 
to have charge of religious matters (Num. 3 : 5 to 4: 49), and 
formally consecrated (Num. 8 : 5-22), the age limit for ser- 
vice being set between twenty-five and fifty years (Num. 8 : 
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23-26, but comp, Num.*4 : 3). The Levites were to be sup- 
ported by receiving a tithe of all animal and vegetable prod- 
uce (Num. 18 : 21-24; Lev. 27 : 30, 32), and they in turn 
paid a tithe of this tithe to the priesthood (Num. 18 : 26-28), 
from whom they are sharply distinguished (18 : 1-7). They 
received forty-eight cities (Num. 35: 7; Josh. 21 ; 41). 

Deuteronomy gives a different set of impressions regarding 
the Levites. No special distinction is made between priests 
and Levites (18: 1a). A Levite is spoken of as liable to 
come from any city in Israel (18 : 6), and as having a right 
to service at the altar of the central sanctuary (18 : 7, comp. 
for the expressions 17 : 12, and especially 21 : 5); he is 
classed among the recipients of charity (12:18; 14: 27), 
rather than as one having a rightful source of support. 

The histories have comparatively little light to throw. In 
Judges 17 : 7-13, the Levite appears to be a wanderer, and 
yet one with recognized religious functions. In 1 Samuel 
1-4, Levites as such are not mentioned in connection with the 
ark or tabernacle. In 2 Samuel 15: 24, and 1 Kings 8 : 4, 
they are mentioned incidentally. 

These facts seem to show that, as a matter of fact, the im- 
portant place which the Levitical law represents them as being 
about to hold, they never ativined until well on towards the 
time of the captivity, or, at least, not until after Solomon’s 
reign. The distinctions were not closely drawn between 
Levites and priests in earlier times. 
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Lesson 11, September 15, 1895 
The Cities of Refuge 


GoutpEN Text: Who have fd for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us.—Heb. 6 : 18. 


Lesson Text 


(Josh. 20: 1-9. Memory verse: 
Compare Deuteronomy 19. 


9.) 


COMMON VERSION. 


1 The Lorp also spake unto 
Jésh’u-a, saying, 

2 Speak to the children of 
Ts‘ra-el, saying, Appoint out for 
you cities of refuge, whereof I 
spake unto you by the hand of 
M6’ses : 

8 That the slayer that killeth 
any person unawares and unwit- 
tingly may flee thither: and they 
shall be your refuge from the 
avenger of blood. 

4 And when he that doth flee 
unto one of those cities shall 
stand at the entering of the gate 
of the city, and shall declare his 
cause in the ears of the elders of 
that city, they shall take him 
into the city unto them, and give 
him a place, that he may dwell 
among them. 

5 Andif the avenger of blood 
pursue after him, then they shall 
not deliver the slayer up into his 
hand; because he smote his 
neighbour unwittingly, and hated 
him not beforetime. 

6 And he shall dwell in that 
city, until he stand before the 
congregation for judgment, and 
until the death of the high priest 
that shall be in those days : then 
shall the slayer return, and come 
unto his own city, and unto bis 
own house, unt the city from 
whence he fied. 

74 And they appointed Ké- 
desh in Gal’i-lee in mount Naph’- 
ta-li, and Sh@chem in mount 
E’pbra-im, and Kirjath-ir’ba, 
which is Hebron, in the moun- 
tain of Ji’dah. 

8 And on the other side Jér’dan 
by Jéri-ché eastward, they as- 8 
signed Bézer in the wilderness 
upon the plain out of the tribe of 
Reu’ben, and Ra’moth in Gil’e-ad 
out of the tribe of Gad, and Gd’/lan 
in Ba’shan out of the tribe of 
Ma-nds’seh. 

9 These were the ities ap- 
pointed for all the children of 
Is’ra-el, and for the stranger that 
sojourneth among them, that 
whosoever killeth any person at 
unawares might flee thither, and 
not die by the hand of the 
avenger of blood, until he stood 
before the congregation. 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the LorbD- spake unto 
2 Joshua, saying, Speak to the 
children of Israel, saying, 
Assign you the cities of refuge, 
whereof I spake unto you by 
the hand of Moses: that the 
manslayer that killeth any 
person !unwittingly and un- 
awares may flee thither: and 
they shall be unto you for a 
refuge from the avenger of 
blood. And he shall flee unto 
one of those cities, and shall 
stand at the entering of the 
gate of the city, and declare 
his cause in the ears of the 
elders of that city; and they 
shall *take him into the city 
unto them, and give him a 
place, that he may dwell 
among them. And if the 
avenger of blood pursue after 
him, then they shall not de- 
liver.up the manslayer into 
his hand; because he smote 
his neighbour unawares, and 
hated him not beforetime. 
And he shall dwell in that 
city, until he stand before the 
congregation for judgement, 
until the death of the high 
priest that shall be in those 
days: then shall the man- 
slayer return, and come unto 
his own city, and unto hisown 
house, unto the city from 
whence he fled. And they 
3set apart Kedesh in ¢ Galileein 
the hill country of Naphtali, 
and Shechem in the hill coun- 
try of Epbraim, and Kiriath- 
arba (the same is Hebron) in 
the hill country of Judah. 
And beyond the Jordan at 
Jericho eastward, they ‘ks- 
signed Bezer in the wilderness 
in the ° plain out of the tribe of 
Reuben, and Ramoth in Gilead 
out of the tribe of Gad, and 
Golan in Bashan out of the 
tribe of Manasseh. These 
were the appointed cities for 
all the children of Israel, and 
for the stranger that sojourn- 
eth among them, that who- 
soever killeth any person ! un- 
wittingly might flee thither, 
and not die by the hand of the 
avenger of blood, until he stood 
before the congregation. 
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1 Or, through error * Heb. gather * Heb. sanctified * Heb. Galil. 
table land 

The American Revisers would ier. *‘ judgment” 
ment” in verse 6, and’ Jehovah” 


6 Or, 


for “ judge. 
“the Logp” wherever it occurs, 






Lesson Plan 


- Topic OF THE QUARTER : The Very Present Helper. 
GOLDEN 'Bext FOR THE QUARTER :*God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 
Oo. 
Lesson Topic : Help through Seeking God’s Shelter. 


1. Shelter Planned, vs. 1-6. 
a. Shelter Provided, vs. 7-9. 


Os. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Datty Home READINGs : 


M.—Josh. 20 : The cities of refuge. 
T.—Deut. 19 : 1-13. Purpose explained. 

, W.—Num. 35 : 9-15. The law of refuge. 
T.—Psa. 91: 1-16. God our refuge. 
F.—2 Sam. 22: 1-20. A safe refuge. 
S.—Matt. 11: 25-30. True rest. 
S.—Heb. 6: 13-20. Sure and stedfast. 


ASS 
-  Jesson Analysis 


1-9. 


I. SHELTER PLANNED, 


1. By a Gracious God : e 
The Lord spake, .. . Assign you the cities of refuge (2). 
I will appoint thee a place whither he shall flee Lined. 21 : 18). 
Ye shall appoint you . . . cities of — (Num. 36 : 11). 
Not wishing that any should perish (2 Pet. 3 ; 9). 
a. For the Unintending Manslayer : 
That the manslayer that killeth ; . . wnawares may flee (3). 
If a man lie not in wait... he shall flee (Exod. 21 : 13), 
The mansiayer .. . unwittingly may flee thither (Num. 35 : 11). 
Whoso killeth his neighbour unawares (Deut, 19 : 4). 
3- From the Incensed Avenger : 
They shail be... a refuge from the avenger of blood (3). 
By man shall his blood be shed (Gen. 9 : 6). 
T he cities shall be unto you for refuge from the avenger (Num, 


2). 
Lest the avenger... pursue... while his heart is hot (Deut. 19 ; 6); 


4. By Plight to Shelter : 
He shall flee wnto one of those cities (4). 
He shall flee unto one of these cities om live (Deut. 19 : 5). 
I aad unto thee to hide me (Psa. 143 : 
We... who have fied for refuge to lay hold of the hope (Heb. 6 : 18). 
5- By an Official Decision : 
The elders... shall take him, ... and give him a place (4), 
The congregation shall deliver the manslayer (Num, 35: >). 
The congregation shall restore him to his city (Num, 36 : 
It is God that justifieth (Rom. 8 ; 33). 
6. For a Sufficient Time : 
Until the death of the high priest (6). 


Until he stand before the congregation for judgement (Num. 35 : 12), 
After the death of the high priest the manslayer shall return (Num, 
+ 


35 : 28). 
I give unto them eternal life (John 10 : 27). 


Il, SHELTER PROVIDED. 


1. In all Sections : 
They set apart Kedesh, .. . Shechem, 
Ramoth, . . . Golan (7, 8). 
a ¥f yaad beyond Jordan, and three... 
5 
Ciiies for thee in the midst of thy land (Deut. 19 : 2). 
Look unto me, . . . all the ends of the earth (Isa. ‘ : 22). 


2. For all Classes : 
For ali the children of ier and for the stranger (9), 

For the children of Israel, . the stranger and... the sujourner 
(Num, 35 : 15). 

Every manslayer may flee thither (Deut. 19 ; 3), 

Him that cometh to me | will iu no wise cast out (John.6 


... Hebron, .. . Bezer, 


. Canaan (Name 


+87). 
2. 


Verse 2.—‘‘ Assign you the cities of refuge, whereof I spake.’ 
God's thought of love ; (2) God's act of fulfilment. 
Verse 3,—‘' They shall be unto you for a refuge."’ 


(1) 
1) Refnge 


~~ ah (2) Refuge provided ; (3) Refuge accepted; (4) Refuge en- 
jo 

Veme 4.—‘'He shall flee unto one of those cities.’’ (1) Fleeing 
from peril; (2) Fleeing to safety.—(1) Transgression ; (2) Pursuit; (3) 


ah mad. ; (4) Security. 
Verse 6.—‘‘ He shall dwell in that city.” 


@) His reception ; (2) 
His adjudication ; (3) His vindication. 


Verse 9.—"' These were the app: pointed cities. ” (1) Ample in num- 
ber: (2) Easy of access; (3) Complete in equipment; (4) Perfect in 
operation. 


AOA 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Cities of Refuge 


Their purpose (Exod. 21 : 12, 13; Josh. 20; 2, 3). 
Their names (Deut. 4 : 41, 43; Jom. 20 : 7, 8). 

Their accessibility (Deut. 19 : 2, 3; Isa, 62 : 10), 
Their beneficiaries (Num. 35 : ‘15; Josh. 20 : 9). 
Their benefits (Num. 85 : 12, 24-28; Josh. 20 : 4-6). 
Their penalties (Exod. 21 : 18, 14; Num. 35 : 16-21). 
Their symbolism (Psa. 91 :2; Isa. 25:4; Heb. 6 : 18), 


KS 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Succession or Events.—Oor last lesson was taken 
from the midst of the account of the division of the 

land, and the present lesson directly follows that account. 
For clearness, we need to notice that the Book of Joshua 
speaks of three different divisions of territory. The first 
(13 : 8-33) is that made by Moses before his death, when the 
two and a half tribes received the country east of Jordan: 
The second was made by Joshua at Gilgal (14: 6), when 
Joshua had become old (13: 1), six years after his on 
(14: 10). It was an assignment of territory to J and 
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Joseph, that is, to Judah, Ephraim, and the remaining half 
of Manasseh (chaps. 13-17), The third was the assignment, 
thade at Shiloh (18:1, 2), to the remaining seven tribes. 
Judah and Joseph regained their location (18 5), but gave 
up part of their territory to the other tribes (chaps. 18, 19). 
The details of the divisions are not commonly regarded as 
interesting; but if any one will take the trouble to work them 
through by the map, noting the verbs that indicate going up, 
going down, going around, etc., and comparing the narrative 
with the physical features of the country, he will come from 
the task with a great respect for biblical topography, and 
valuable additions to his knowledge of Paléstinian geography. 

PARALLEL Accounts.—In Exodus 21 : 12-14 we have the 
earliest recorded Israelitish legislation in regard to refuge 
for aslayer, It recognizes the altar of Jehovah as a, place of 
refuge already known, aud says further, without details, that 
» Jehovah will “appoint to thee a place” whither the slayer 
may flee. It also lays down the principle that is to govern 
all such cases. None of the subsequent legislation changes 
this principle, or repeals the law that Jehovah’s altar is a 
place of refuge. In Deuteronomy 4: 41-43 we have an 
agoount of Moses designating the three cities of refuge east of 
the Jordan, the middle one of these verses giving a compact 
statement of the law for these cities. The implication seems 
to be that Deuteronomy 1 : 3 to 4: 40 is an address made by 
Moses on that occasion. In Deuteronomy 19: 1-13, and more 
fully in Numbers 35 : 9-34, we have statements of the law 
concerning the cities of refuge. The differences in phraseol- 
ogy show that the two statements are to a degree indepen- 
dent, though they are two stateménts of the same law. 

The law as given in the lesson contains some particulars 
not given either in Numbers or in Deuteronomy, and also 
repeats the peculiarities of phraseology of both. This is a 
fact of interest in the criticism of the books, It also shows 
the importance of using Numbers 35, as well as Deuteronomy 
19, in studying the lesson. 

OH 
Critical Notes 


Verses 1, 2.—Appoint out for you: For this the Revised 
Version substitutes “assign,” the proper meaning of the 
Hebrew verb being to give.— The cities of refuge: The Revised 
Version is correct in using the article. In using the word 
* refuge,” our author follows the phraseology of Numbers 35, 
the word'not being found in Deuteronomy. 

Verse 3.—The slayer: Of course, the slayer of a human 
being is meant; that is, a homicide. Thee is no need, how- 
ever, of indicating this, as in the Revised Vetsion, by using 
the word “manslayer.” In several cases the Hebrew verb 
of the stem is used, It is desirable to be able to translate the 


two as cognates in English, and this is a reason for using. 


simply the word “slayer.”—Killeth: The strictly literal 
trarislation would be “smiteth,” leaving the fact that the 
smiting is mortal to be inferred. It might be so in English, 
as well as in the Hebrew.—Unawares and unwittingly : The 
Revised Version reverses the order of these words. As we 
now speak English, the phrase is vague in either order. A 
strictly literal rendering is “ by error, without knowing,” and 
. that is at least perfectly distinct. The innocent slayer is the 
. one who has caused death by some error of judgment or of 
physical movement, without knowing that the death would 
result, without intending the death. He has caused thé 
death through a mistake, through a slip, through the acci- 
dental glancing of a blow.—They shall be to you for a refuge: 
Not to the slayer, so far as this clause affirms, but to Israel. 
The same phraseology appears in the second verse. It is not 
so much that the slayer needs protection, as that the nation 
needs to be protected from injustice and needless violence.— 
The' avenger of blood: For some purposes there would be an 
advantage in transferring this word, making the*phrase to be 
“the goel of blood.” Then, fully to understand the phrase, 
one should study the various offices of the goel, who is 
redeemer and protector, as well as avenger. 
_ Verse 4.—And he shall flee: So the Revised Version.— One 
of those cities: At this point one should study the list (vs. 7,8), 
noting the location of the six cities. He would notice that 
they are accessible from every part of the country, and so 
placed that no one would have an excessively long journey to 
reach some one of them. That this was intentional needs no 
proof, and yet one should study the phraseology in which 
this intention is expressly stated: “Thou shalt... divide 
the borders of thy land . . . into three parts, that every slayer 
may flee thither... lest the goel... overtake him, because 
the way is long.” “And if Jehovah thy God enlarge thy 
border, ... then shalt thou add three cities more for thee, 
besides these three” (Deut. 19 : 3, 6, 8,9). Whoever reaches 
one of these cities is entitled to trial. So says this verse and 
Numbers 35 : 12, 24. Many details are given, and it is 
instructive to study them. The mode of procedure was very 
enlightened, even when tested by the highest standards that 
men have yet reached.—Shall stand at the gateway of the gate, 
ete.: First he has a preliminary trial, at entering the city, 
before its elders. This amounts to his giving himself up, and 
_ standing committed for trial—They shall gather him into the 
city? Go the margin of the Revised Version, It is the elders 
of the city that shall do the guthering. As the cities of 
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refuge are all Levitical cities (chap. 21), the elders are 
mainly Levites, and their action has a religious aspect. As 
men gather in their crops, in order to protect them and care 
for them, so this fugitive is to be brought in and cared for. 
It is yet uncertain whether he is a good man in distress, or a 
criminal, but in either case he is to be looked after.—Give 
him a place, that he may dwell: Presumably he has left home 
in haste, and is not well able to provide for himself. 

Verse 5.—If the goel of blood pursue: It is his duty to pur- 
sue, unless he is convinced that the slaying was blameless.— 
Shall not deliver wp: In any other city this would be a matter 
of negotiation between the local authorities and the goel ; in 
a city of refuge the law settles the matter at once against the 
goel— Because without knowing he smote his neighbor: This 
translation shows the form of the statement in the Hebrew. 
This is not a final verdict in the matter, but a temporary ver- 
dict. On the face of it the slayer’s deed was unintentional, 
and the contrary is not to be presumed without proof. 

Verse 6.—The fugitive is now entitled to remain in safety 
in the city of refuge till he has had atrial. The result of 
the trial may be to prove him guilty, in which case he is to 
be executed ; or the evidence may be doubtful, or may prove 
some lower degree of blame, in which case he is to remain in 
the city of refuge till the death of the high-priest ; or it may 
show him to be blameless, in which case, presumably, he is to 
be at once declared free of the goel, though on this point the 
accounts are all silent.— Until he stand: The phrase is re- 
peated in verse 9, and is taken from Numbers 35 : 12, 24, 25; 
it is not used in the passages in Deuteronomy. It describes 
the putting of the man on trial. The accounts, taken to- 
gether, give a pretty full knowledge of the mode of procedure 
in such cases, The trial court is the “ congregation” (Num. 
35 : 12, 24, 25; Josh. 20: 6,9). In some instances, at least, 
the trial was on requisition from the elders of the city where 
the homicide was committed (Deut. 19:12). In some in- 
stances, the trial was elsewhere than in the city of refuge; 
for provision is made for returning the man to the city of 
refuge (Num. 35 : 25). For condemnation, at least two wit- 
nesses were required (Num. 35: 30; Deut. 17: 6,7). For 
judging whether the slaying was intentional, and therefore 
murderous, many specifications are given. Did the slayer 
slay his man “ without knowing”? (Dent. 4: 42; 19:4; 
Josh. 20: 3,5.) Did he commit the deed “ by error” ? (Num. 
35 : 11,15; Josh. 20: 3,9.) Did he slay his man “not seek- 
ing his harm”? (Num. 35: 23.) Was the instrument used, 
whether of iron, stone, or wood, such as to indicate homicidal 
design? (Num. 35 : 16, 17,18, comp. 22, 28, 24.) Did the 
circumstances indicate that the death was accidental,—that is 
to say, providential, “God bringing it about by his hand”? 
(Exod. 21:13); a sudden collision (Num. 35 : 22); some- 
thing thrown upon a man “ without seeing” (Num. 35 : 23); 
an ax slipping from the helve? (Deut. 19:5.) Much stress 
is laid on the previous conduct of the slayer, and the relations 
between him and his victim, whether he lay in wait for the 
slain man (Deut. 19: 11), whether he “ hunted” for him or 
not (Exod. 21: 13; Num. 35 : 20, 22), whether he smote him 
“in secret” (Deut. 27 : 24). Was the deed presumptuous,— 
that is tosay, malicious? (Exod. 21:14.) Was it with guile? 
(21:14.) Especially, was there enmity previously between the 
two men? (Num. 35: 21,22.) Was there hatfed of the slain 
on the part of the slayer? (Num. 35 : 20,23; Deut. 19: 4, 
6,11; Josh. 20:5.) The fact that so many particulars are 
enumerated, shows that the trial contemplated was to be a 
careful one. 

If,on trial,the slayer was condemned, he was to be executed 
without pity (Exod. 21:14; Deut. 19: 12,13; Num. 35: 
30-34). It is specified that the elders of his own city shall 

fetch him from the city of refuge, and hand him over to the 
goel. He is no longer entitled to sanctuary, either in the city 
of refuge or at the altar. No ransom or commutation is to be 
accepted. If, on the other hand, he is not condemned, he is 
to be safely returned to the city of refuge, leafing there only 
at his own risk till the appearance of a certain providential 
indication.— Until the death of the high priest» If guilty, his 
residence was terminated by his execution; otherwise, his 
compulsory residence was terminated at the will of God, as 
indicated by the death of the ruling high-priest. In Num- 
bers, the specifications are minute (35 : 25-32). He is liable 
to death at the hand of the goel, if found without the limits. 
N6 atonement money is to be accepted to shorten his term 
of confinement (35 : 32). The right of sanctuary has always 
been peculiarly liable to abuse. The worst men have taken 
temporary advantage of it, and so been enabled to compound 
for their crimes. Great pains is taken to guard against this, and 
to limit the advantages of the city of refnge to the deserving. 

Verses 7, 8.—And they appointed: The Revised Version is 
much better. The cities were set apart, sanctified to this use. 
There was religious feeling connected with the matter. This 
is in accordance with universal human custom ; men who are 
accused flee to the ministers of religion for succor.— Mount 
Naphiali: That is, the mountain country of Naphtali. The 
Revised Version has “hill country.” 
terms that follow are worth studying. See note on verse 4. 

Verse 9.— The appointed cities: The adjective is attributive, 
as in the Revised Version.—And for the sojourner that sojourn- 





The geographical 
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eth among them: So the translation should be. The precept 
is repeated from Numbers 35: 15, where two kinds of sojourn- 
ers are mentioned. This is one of the cardinal principles of 
the Old Testament jurisprudence, and one which the present 
generation would do well to heed,—equal laws for ail. 

This Old Testament law does not establish the practice of 
blood vengeance, nor, in terms, sanction it. If the practice 
is indefensible, we are at liberty.to regard the law as merely 
a method of restricting an evil which God did not see fit to 
abolish by miracle. Civil law is not under obligation to en- 
force all moral precepts, though it must avoid coming in con- 
flict with any such precept. 

But in many particulars this practice, as restricted, was an 
admirable mode of dealing with homicide. It was something 
utterly different from lynch law ; for it clothed the goel with 
legal right with what was for the time being an official char- 
acter. It imposed the most solemn obligations on him (Num: 
35: 19,21). Further, it gave a responsible religious character 
to the proceedings of justice. The cities were Levitical cities, 
were sanctified to the uses of refuge. Providence determined 
the term during which the slayer must remain within the 
limits. In all this, there is an assertion of the sacredness of 
life, a placing of life under the protection of religion: 

The system secured promptness and certainty of punish- 
ment by making it the business of those who had an interest 
in the matter. Thus it avoided the demoralization of delay 
and of such protracted scandals as sometimes attend our trials 
for murder. 

It protected the slayer without screening him from justice, 
If he were consciously guilty, he would not go to the city of 
refuge, because that would be equivalent to surrendering him- 
self to justice. His fleeing thither would create a presumption 
that he was conscious of not being a murderer. The time 
gained would allow prejudice against him to soften, so that 
the case would be justly considered. This reason is mentioned 
in Deuteronomy 19 : 6: “ Lest the goel of blood pursue after 
the slayer while his heart is hot.” 

It afforded a fitting punishment for carelessness, and in 
this particular was greatly superior to our existing methods, 
The slayer was confined within limits, and thus punished, 
yet in such a way as not to prevent his being as useful and 
as much honored as he deserved to be. In cases of careless- 
ness or of doubt, it thus divided the misfortune between the 
slayer and the community, instead of laying it all upon the 
latter, and letting the slayer gofree. It affirmed the principle 
that every.man ought to run his own risks. It would bea fine 
thing for our existing civilization if we badcities of refugeto 
which to send temporarily insane homicides, or men through 
whose carelessness lives have been lost by steamboats, rail- 
ways, or insecure buildings, 

The law as given does not provide separately for the case 
of the suspected or unfortunate slayer who is found to be 
absolutely blameless, as distinguished from the one who is 
partly to blame, or whose case is doubtful. But it is not pos- 
sible to think that the -goel would in any circumstances be 
acquitted in case he took the life of a man who was known to 
be innocent. 

We have no information as to the extent to which the 
cities of refuge were actually used. The guilty homicide 
Absalom and the political offenders Adonijah and Joab fled to 
other places than the cities of refuge. The Bible contains no 
instance in which an innocent homicide fled either to one of 
these cities or to any other sanctuary. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
RSS 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ie ‘A CERTAIN elementary stage of the civilization of a 

people it appeara.as if “the avenging of blood” in some 
form always forms a fundamental law. It still survives in 
Europe in the Corsican vendetta, which has outlived a cen- 
tury of French rule, and in the East it flourishes in almost 
all parts. When I was iy Gaza, a murder was committed in 
broad day by an Arab, in revenge for a homicide by the vie- 
tim, or one of his connections, and forthwith the murderer 
fled to an. encampment of some other tribe than his own, 
and obtained protection. I came on the tents of this “ city 
of refuge” some days after, and found all the flocks driven 
into a village at hand, to be safe from any attack of the tribe 
of the murdered man, the murderer hiding himself wherever 
he was most secure from the “avenger.” Dreadful as this 
custom undoubtedly is, it has its mitigating side, according to 
Burckhardt, ‘the greatest authority about Arab manners. “I 
am inclined,” he says, “to believe that this salutary institu- 
tion has conttibuted in a greater degree than any other cir- 
cumstance to prevent the war-like tribes of Arabia from 
exterminating one another. It renders the most inveterate 
war nearly bloodless” (“ Bedouins,” I, 148). 

As among all the Semitic tribes, this law obtained among 
the ancient Hebrews. Deliberate murder was in all cases to 
be punished with death (Gen. 9: 6; Exod. 21 : 12-14), even 
if the murderer Lad fed to the altar itseli, the avenger being, 
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apparently, the next relation of the victim (Nom, 35). As 
late as the time of David, the whole family of the slain man 
demanded revenge, even when the homicide was the only son 
of a widow (2 Sam, 14:7). But the Mosaic law mercifully 
limited the right of vengeance in the case of unpremeditated 
killing. It further forbade the hideous practice, common in 
the East even now, of slaying the whole family of the homi- 
cide. Fathers were not to be put to death for the children’s 
crimes, nor children for that of the father (Deut. 24: 16), and 
hence it is recorded to the honor of King Amaziah that he 
slew only the murderers of his father, and not also their 
children (2 Kings 14:6). Still further to limit the odious 
system prevailing, it was enacted once and again that certain 
towns should be recognized as sanctuaries, within which the 
involuntary homicide should be safe from the avexger (Exod. 
21: 13; Nom, 35 throughout; Josh. 20). This was, no 
doubt, the origin of the sanctuaries common in Christian 
times; but even in antiquity they were common, a wide dis- 
trict round the temple of Diana at Ephesus, for instance, 
having the right of inviolability, whatever the offense that 
sought protection within it. At Durham one still seeson the 
outer door of its grand cathedral a huge knocker, the sound 
of which, at any hour of night, was instantly answered by the 
cleric in charge of admission flinging open the gate, and letting 
in the fugitive, who was forthwith beyond the reach of the law. 
The Greek version, however (Josh. 20 : 3), restricts the pro- 
tection of the cities of refuge by the words “the slayer shall 
not be put to death by the avenger of blood till he have stood 
before the congregation for judgment,”—a clause repeated in 
the Hebrew text of Numbers 35:12, and also in Joshua 
20: 6,80 that in the Jewish law of sanctuary there was an 
effectual provision against the abuse so common and so per- 
nicious in antiquity, and even under Christianity. A homi- 
cide, on reaching one of the cities of refuge, could not, 
however, enter till he had received permission to do so from 
the “elders” of it, but had to stand in the shadow of the 
town gate till they came and admitted him. Yet he had, 
none the less, to stand his trial before the congregation, and was 
permanently safe only when it had been shown to their satis- 
faction that he had killed “ his neighbour unwittingly, and 
hated him not beforetime.” Acquitted of intentional mur- 
der, he could remain in the town; but it was only necessary 
that he should do so till the death of the high-priest then 
ruling. After that he was finally safe, and might return to 
his old home without fear of “ blood revenge.” 

Six cities were appointed for such provisional sanctuaries, 
~three.on each side of the Jordan. Of thesethe first named 
is Kedesh, in the territory of Naphtali, among the Galilean 
hills northwest of Lake Merom,—evidently an ancient holy 
place, since the name means “sanctuary,” It was taken by 
Joshua (Josh. 12 : 22), and was assigned to the Levites, 
besides being a city of refuge (20 : 7; 21 : 32;.1 Chron. 
6:76). It was famous also as the town of Barak, the gene- 
ral who, when roused by Deborah, overcame Sisera. It lay 
on the northern edge of the Israelitish districts, but was 
ultimately depopulated by Tiglath-pileser about 740 B.C. 
(2 Kings 15: 29), Shechem, the second city of refuge, was 
in the middle of the land, and was on many grounds a sacred 
place (Gen. 12:6; 33:18; Josh. 24: 32). It was a Le- 
vites’ city, and is now called el-Khalil (“The Friend”), in 
allusion to its being the city of Abraham, the friend of God. 
Across the Jordan, Bezer has been identified near Dibon, 
where its name still clings to a site. Ramoth is thought to 
have been, at the present, Reimun in Gilead; and the site 
of Golan is fancied to be indicated by a hamlet in the Jaulan. 
But eastern Palestine was always rather nomadic than settled, 
and sure identification is difficult. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Cities of Refuge 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


UR Lord has taught us that parts of the Mosaic legis- 
lation were given because of the “hardness” of the 
people’s hearts. The moral and religious condition of the 
recipients of revelation determines and is taken into account 
in the form and contents of revelation. That is strikingly 
obvious in this institution of the cities of refuge. They have 
no typical meaning, though they may illustrate Christian 
truth. But their true significance is that they are instances 
of revelation permitting, and, while permitting, checking, a 
custom for the abolition of which Israel was not ready. 

1, Cities of refuge were needed, because the “avenger of 
blood” was recognized as performing an imperative duty. 
“Blood for blood” was the law for the then stage of civiliza- 
tion. The weaker the central authority, the more need for 
supplementing it with the wild justice of personal avenging. 
Neither Israel nor surrounding nations were fit for the higher 
commandment of the Sermon on the Mount. “An eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” corresponded to their stage of 
progress; and to have hurried them forward to “T say unto 
you, Resist not evil,” would only have led to weakening the 
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restraint on evil, and would have had no response in the 
hearers’ consciences. It is a commonplace that legislation 
which is too far ahead of public opinion is useless, except to 
make hypocrites. And the divine law was shaped in accord- 
ance with that truth. Therefore the goel, or kinsman-avenger 
of blood, was not only permitted, but enjoined by Moses. 

But the evils inherent in his existence were great. Blood 
feuds were handed down through generations, involving an 
ever-increasing number of innocent people, and finally lead- 
ing to more murders than they prevented. But the thing 
could not be abolished. Therefore it was checked by this insti- 
tution. The lessons taught by it are the gracious forbearance 
of God with the imperfections attaching to each stage of his 
people’s moral and religious progress ; the uselessness of vio- 
lent changes forced on people who are not ready for them ; 
the presence of a temporary element in the Old Testament 
law and ethics. 

No doubt many things in the present institutions of so- 
called Christian nations and in the churches are destined to 
drop away, as the principles of Christianity become more 
clearly discerned and more honestly applied to social and 
national life. But the good shepherd does not overdrive his 
flock, but, like Jacob, “leads on softly, according to the pace 
of the cattle that is before” him, We must be content to 
bring the world gradually to the Christian ideal. To abolish 
or to impose institutions or customs by force is useless. Revo- 
lutions made by violence never last. To fell the upas-tree 
may be very heroic, but what is the use of doing it, if the 
soil is full of seeds of others, and the climate and conditions 
favorable to their growth? Change the elevation of the land, 
and the “ flora” will change itself. Institutions are the out- 
come of the whole mental and moral state of a nation, and, 
when that changes, and not till then, do they change, The 
New Testament in its treatment of*slavery and war shows us 
the Christian way of destroying evils; namely, by establish- 
ing the principles which will make them impossible, It is 
better to girdle the tree and leave it to die than to fell it. 

2, Another striking lesson from the cities of refuge is the 
now well-worn truth that the same act, when done from dif- 
ferent motives, is not the same. The kinsman-avenger took 
no heed of the motive of the slaying. His duty was to slay, 
whatever the slayer’s intention had been. The asylum of the 
city of refuge was open for the unintentional homicide, and 
for him only. Deliberate murder had no escape thither. So 
the lesson was taught:that motive is of supreme importance 
in determining the nature of an act. In God’ssight, a deed is 
done when it is determined }on, and it is not done, though 
done, when it was not meant by the doer. “ Whosoever hateth 
his brother is a murderer,” and he that killeth his brother 
unawares is none. We suppose ourselves to have learned 
that so thoroughly that it is trivial to repeat the lesson. 

What, then, of our thoughts and desires which never come 
to light in acts? Do we recognize our criminality in regard 
of these as vividly as we should? Do we regulate the hidden 
man of the heart accordingly? A man may break all the 
commandments sitting in an easy-chair and doing nothing. 
Von Moltke fought the Austro-Prussian war in his cabinet 
in Berlin, bending over maps, The soldiers on the field were 
but pawns in the dreadful game. So our battles are waged, 
and we are beaten or conquerors, on the field of our inner 
desires and purposes. “Keep thy heart with all diligence; 
for out of it are the issues of life.” 

3. The elaborately careful specification of cases which gave 
the fugitive a right to shelter in the city is set forth at length 
in Numbers 35: 15-24, and Deuteronomy 19 : 4-13. The 
broad principle is there laid down that the cities were open 
for one who slew a man “unwittingly.” But the plea of not 
intending to slay was held to be negatived, not only if inten- 
tion could be otherwise shown, but if the weapon used was such 
as would probably kill ; such, for instance, as “an instrument 
of iron,” or a stone, or a “‘ weapon of wood, whereby a man 
may die.” If we do what is likely to have a given result, we 
are responsible for that result, should it come about, even 
though we did not consciously seek to bring it. That is plain 
common sense, “I never thought the house would catch 
fire” is no defense from the guilt of burning it down, if we 
fired a revolver into a powder barrel. Further, \if the fatal 
blow was struck in “hatred,” or if the slayer had lain in 
ambush to catch his victim, he was not allowed shelter. 
These careful definitions freed the cities from becoming 
nests of desperate criminals, as the “sanctuaries” of the 
Middle Ages in Europe became. They were not harbors for 
the guilty, but asylums for the innocent. 

4. The procedure by which the fugitive secured protection 
is described at length in the passages cited, with which the 
briefer account in the lesson should be compared. It is not 
quite free from obscurity, but probably the following is fairly 
accurate. Suppose the poor, hunted man arrived panting at 
the limits of the city, perhaps with the avenger’s sword 
within half a foot of his neck; he was safe for the time. But 
before he could enter the city, a preliminary inquiry was 
held “at the gate” by the city elders. That could only be 
of a rough and ready kind ; most frequently there would be 
no evidence available but the man’s own word. It, however, 
secured interim protection. A fuller investigation followed, 
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and, as would appear, was held in another place,—perhaps at 
the scene. of the accident. “The congregation” was the 
judge in this second examination, where the whole facts 
would be fully gone into, probably in the presence of the 
avenger. If the plea of non-intention was sustained, the 
fugitive was “restored to his city of refuge,” and there re- 
mained safely till the death of the high-priest, when he was 
at liberty to return to his home, and stay there without fear. 

Attempts have been made to find a spiritual significance in 
this last provision of the law, and to make out a lame parallel 
between the death of the high-priest, which canceled the 

crime of the fugitive, and the death of Christ, which takes 
away our sins. But—to say nothing of the fact that the 
fugitive was where he was just because he had done no crime 
—the parallel breaks down at other points. It is more proba- 
ble that the death of one high-priest and the accession of 
another were regarded simply as closing one epoch and begin- 
ning another, just as often a king’s accession is attended with 
amnesty. It was natural to begin a new era with a clean 
sheet, as it were, 

5. The selection of the cities brings out a difference between 
the Jewish right of asylum and the somewhat similar right 
in heathen and medieval times. The temples or churches 
were usually the sanctuaries in these. But not the taber- 
nacle or temple, but the priestly cities, were chosen here, 
Their inhabitants represented God to Israel, and as such 
were the fit persons to cast a shield over the fugitives; while 
yet their cities were less sacred than the temple, and in them 
the innocent man-slayer could live for long years. Thesanctity 
of the temple was preserved intact, the necessary provision 
for possibly protracted stay was made, evils attendant on the 
use of the place of worship as a refuge were avoided. 

Another reasou—namely, accessibility swiftly from all parts 
of the land—dictated the choice of the cities, and also their 
number and locality, There were three on each side of Jor- 
dan, though the population was scantier on the east than on 
the west side, for the extent of country was about the same, 
They stood, roughly speaking, opposite each other,-~Kedesh 
and Golan in the north, Shechem and Ramoth central, 
Hebron and Bezer in the south. So, wherever a fugitive 
was, he had no long distance between himself and safety, 

6. The golden text for this lesson may, perhaps, allude to 
the cities of refuge, though the image i. too natural to require 
the allusion, But it warrants us in taking them as illustrating 
great Christian truths. We too have a “strong city” to 
which we may continually resort, The Israelite had right to 
enter only if hie act had been inadvertent, but we have the 
right to hide ourselves in Christ just because we have sinned 
wilfully. The hurried, eager flight of the man who heard the 
tread of the avenger behind him, and dreaded every moment 
to be struck to the heart by his sword, may well set forth what 
should be the earnestness of our flight to lay hold on the 
hope.set before us in the gospel. The safety, as soon as he 
was within the gate, and could turn round and look calmly at 
the pursuer shaking his useless spear and grinding his teeth 
in disappointment, is but a feeble shadow of the security of 
those who rest in Christ’s‘love, and are sheltered by his work 
for sinners. “I give unto them eternal life; and they shall 
never perish, and no one shall snatch them out of my hand.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Refuges 


HE whole Mosaic dispensation was a dispensation of 
mercy, It established the family, and maintained its 
rights inviolate, it founded our system of jurisprudence, it 
ameliorated involuntary slavery, abolishing it every fifty 
years, and it provided cities of reception for the innocent 
slayer of his brother man. It never exculpated the guilty. 
Even the stranger and the Gentile was permitted to share its 
advantage. Every man’s case was deliberated by trial and 
judiciously determined, Hence the widely spreading waves 
of blood avenging, that speedily involve whole communities 
in vendetta, were often stopped. 

But the final and ultimate salvation provided a city of 
refage for the guilty. We are not only unwitting sinners 
but wilful transgressors. Yet the gate is open. It ip near. 
It is an eternal refuge. There is no other. It was no usefor 
the fleeing murderer to enter Nazareth, Capergaum, or even 
Jerusalem. They were not consecrated for refuge. It is of 
no use for salvation to enter culture, or travel, or good works 
even, for there is none other name than Jesus given under 
heaven among men whereby we may be saved. 

The cities were no protection unless a man went to them, 
availed himself of them. He must realize danger, and run. 
There was no second probation, The avenger did not come 
round and warn him that if he did not go at once he could 
have another chance. No, he left all, property, family, and 
went straightway, listening for the whiz of the arrow or jave- 
lin, For a man to be merely careless he must be punished 
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by exile from business, home, and friends. The heedless 
driver or motorman should be held to responsibility. 

It is not enough to seek the city. We must enter it and 
abide there. Have boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, by a new and living way consecrated for us. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


SE your map in this lesson, so that the class may see 
where the cities of refuge were situated. The scholars 
must be made to understand that the state of society was dif- 
ferent in those days and lands from what it is now in our 
own country. It was (and in the East still is) customary 
when any one had killed another for the nearest of kin to 
become “ an avenger of blood.” He was allowed, and, indeed, 
required, to track the man-slayer as far as he fled, and to 
shed his blood, in atonement for the life of his kindred. Not 
to do this was thought to be disgraceful. So it still is among 
the Bedouin tribes of the desert. Of course, this was not 
right, but it was so ingrained in the life of the people that it 
was not possible entirely to eradicate the practice from their 
midst. So God told Moses to adopt such measures as would 
prevent the evil to a great degree, and save the lives of those 
who had inadvertently taken human life. Three cities were 
to be selected, on each side of the Jordan, in any one of 
which the slayer of his fellow-man could find refuge and 
security. These cities were so placed that it was not far 
from any part of the land to one of them, In this way pro- 
vision was made for all who needed the security that these 
cities afforded. As soon as the refugee was within the walls 
of the city he was safe, even though the “ avenger of blood” 
was within a few paces of him. And here he might dwell in 
peace till the death of the high-priest, when he might return 
to his home in safety. 

Mark in all this no exculpation was made for any who had 
really committed murder. There was no permanentsafety for 
them in these cities, for in all cases of murder they were at 
once given over to the hands of the law, to suffer their just 
rewards, Safety was to be found in the city of refuge only in 
the case of unpremeditated killing, as when a man uninten- 
tionally struck another, and the blow resulted in his death. 

This provision was a most merciful one, and one that no 
other nation enjoyed. It placed Israel far in advance of the 
most civilized people of that day, as, indeed, all the Mosaic 
legislation did along every line of human activity. It showed 
that Moses had divine guidance in these matters; and if only 
the Israelites had obeyed all the commandments that God 
gave them through Moses, they would have been a much 
holier and a much happier people. Any nation that will 
keep the Ten Commandments will find out soon enough that 
the precepts of God are more to be desired than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold. In obedience is found happiness, and 
in disobedience is found national misery. 

There is quite a close analogy between the provision that 
was made for the slayer in these cities of refuge and the pro- 
vision that God makes for the sinner who desires to escape 
from the penalty of the broken law of God. The law says, 
“The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” But all have sisined, 
and come short of the glory of God. Is there, then, no hope? 
Yes, through the mercy of God a way has been opened up 
for the safety even of those who have wilfully broken the 
divine law. Draw out some of these points. 

i. The man-slayer had not far to go. Some city was 
always near to him. So the sinner has not far to go to get 
pardon. In India they teach that you must go to distant 
shrines to be absolved from your sins, and on this account 
men and women journey hundreds of miles to get that for 
which their souls long. But the sinner who wants the par- 
don of God need not “go” anywhere. He can have it just 
where he is. Ina meeting, recently, I took for the topic, 
“ How I found the Saviour.” One sweet old gentleman said 
that he found his Lord one night in Washington Square, in 
this city, as he was going home from business. He made up 
his mind, as he was crossing that square, that he would flee to 
him and find rest, and so he did. I once heard a sailor 
testify that he found peace when he was up to his waist in 
water,in a terrible storm. So men could bear witness that it 
is never far from where they are to Jesus, when they really 
want to find peace and pardon. 

2. As soon as the man-slayer passed within the walls of 
the city of refuge he was perfectly safe. It made no differ- 
ence how many there were that desired todo him harm. So 
as soon as the sinner has found a refuge in Jesus the Son of 
God he is perfectly safe. It makes no difference how much 
his great adversary wants to get at him. Jesus is able to 
keep him to the end. “There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them which are in Christ Jesus.” This is the 
comfort of all who flee to him for their refuge. None can 
harm them there. 

3. There are some sins, however, for which no man might 
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find refuge in any of these six cities. But there is no sin so 
great (with one exception) from which the blood of Jesus 
cannot cleanse the sinner. The Bible is full of encourage- 
ments along this line. “Though your sins be asscarlet, they 
shall be white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” We sing, and sing truly, “ His blood can 
make the vilest clean.” The publican, the harlot, the thief 
on the cross, the modern drunkard, can all find peace here, if 
they so desire. Blessed be God for this fountain opened up 
for sin and uncleanness. 

4. But if the man-slayer did not run to the city of refuge 
he was sure to perish. And just so, after all these provisions 
that God has made for our pardon, if we refuse to avail our- 
selves of them, who is to blame if we perish miserably at 
last? Will not our blood be on our own heads? 

New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


E ARE to-day reminded how carefully the Lord pro- 

vided in every way plans of safety for whatever 

might come to his people. All the plans how the land should 

be divided, how the priests should be supported, and where 

their homes should be; God told Moses, though he did not 

live to see the people settled in the land of Canaan. After 

these plans had been carried out, each tribe and family set- 

tled in their portion, the Lord in some way spoke to Joshua, 
reminding him of what he had told Moses. 

Cities of Refuge-—There were to be six cities in different 
parts of the land to be called cities of refuge. What is the 
meaning of refuge? You might find at least seven different 
words which it means,—a shelter, a covert or hiding-place, 
a retreat, an asylum, a protection, a stronghold, a sanctuary. 
If a refuge meant all these things, surely there was some wise 
reason why there should be whole cities, and six of them, to 
be a shelter from trouble. Even heathen nations had this 
idea of places of safety from harm. In ancient Greece and 
Rome, their temples and altars were considered so sacred that 
if a hunted bird lighted on an altar, or any place within a 
temple, no one dared disturb its rest. The Lord had given 
laws to teach men to do right, and promises of punishment 
for those who do wrong. The Lord had said, “ Whoso shed- 
deth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” What is 
the sixth commandment? Long before that was given, even 
the first murderer was afraid some one might do to him as he 
had done to his brother; for in bitter sorrow, but not true 
repentance, only the fear of revenge, he said, “ Every one that 
findeth me shall slay me.” Moses himself killed an Egyp- 
tian, and he was so afraid the king would kill him, he fled to 
Midian, and stayed away from Egypt forfy years until that 
king was dead, and God sent him to Pharaoh to lead and 
deliver his people. 

Murder not Intentional._—Sometimes a person might take 
the life of another by accident without ever having purposed 
todo so. Inthe third verse of the lesson, what two words 
do you find which mean without knowing the danger, or 
intending to destroy life? If you read Numbers 35 : 9-25 and 
Deuteronomy 19: 4-6, you will see that, while a murderer 
must be put to death, there was a way of escape for those who, 
by mistake or accident, such as a flying stone, an instrument 
of wood, a loosened ax-head, might have caused the death of 
another. We read of many such cases nowadays,—a wrong 
medicine given, a blow in sudden anger, playing with a gun 
or pistol by some one who “ didn’t know it was loaded,” but 
it proved as fatal a shot, and the poison-drops as deadly to the 
sick as if the careless nurse had intended the killing dose. 
The common-sense way might have prevented these things, 
and common prudence would let alone all weapons and errors 
and habits which might at first seem harmless, but are really 
“loaded” with danger and death. 

Flee Thither.—When a person had killed another by acci- 
dent, he was to flee to the nearest city of refuge, and once 
within its walls he was safe. The elders of the city heard his 
story, and, even if an angry pursuer followed, he was secure 
from harm. It was made an easy matter to reach these cities. 
There were six of them in different parts of the land, three 
on either side of the river Jordan, so that the journey was 
not long to some one of the cities from any part of the coun- 
try. Find the names of these cities in verses 7 and 8, and 
find the cities on the map, noticing their location. A person 
could not be mistaken in the direction to go, for at every 
turning of the road a guide-post stood on which was the word 
* Refuge,”—a sign pointing the way. No swift runner need 
stumble or fall, for the roads were to be kept always smooth 
and level ; every rock or rolling stone or fallen tree must be 
removed. There were no narsow thickets, for the roads were 
wide ; no streams to cross, for a safe bridge was over every one. 
The man need not go alone, for two men students of law 
might go with him, lest the pursuer should overtake and kill 
him. There was no delay at the city entrance, for day or 
night there was some one to receive the newcomer, caring for 


him until thetime of trial. If found guilty of wilful murder, 
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he must be returned to bis own city and put to death ; but if 
it was an accidental killing, there was a home, support, and 
safety in the city of refuge. 

There to Remain.—Home and friends must be forsaken ; for 
the man, Jew or stranger, must not leave the refuge. There 
he must dwell until the death of the high-priest ; then he 
might return to his own city. What is our goldentext? In 
Christ is our hope, safety from every sin. There is much in 
this lessop to remind us of Christ as a refuge: the way is made 
plain; it is ever open; he isalways ready and waiting; he 
is just and merciful. Is there anything for us to do to gain 
the refuge? Was it any good to the unhappy man to know 
of a city of refuge, not far away, unless he went to it, entered 
in, and dwelt there? So we must flee to Christ, lay hold, 
claim him as our Saviour, and abide in him. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


N OUR map to-day we have to make six cities, called 
cities of refuge. Refuge means shelter from danger. 
These cities were shelters from danger. Count while some 
one draws marks for them all, here and here,—pointing to the 
correct positions on the map. 

Each mark on a blackboard map in the primary class 
should in itself suggest the particular lesson to which it be- 
longs. If, for instance, all the cities in the quarter’s lessons 
were indicated by the same mark, the map would be quite 
confusing to the children when used in the review lessons. 

To-day our map may suggest this particular lesson if- we 
indicate the cities of refuge by small half-circles, which will 
answer for gateways, and we may explain to the children 
that the Israelites, running to a city of refuge to find, shelter, 
had to stand in this gateway to tell the men waiting there 
why they had come. Then, after the men—whose business 
it was to wait there and listen—had heard their story of flight 
and danger, they allowed these Israelites to come into the 
city through this gateway (Not the outside gate of the city, 
but in the public place of judgment.—Cambridge Bible), 
and find shelter there where no one would be allowed to hurt 
them. 

The roadway leading to each of these cities of refuge was 
made smooth, and cleared carefully of everything that would 
hurt their feet or cause them to stumble, so that they could 
fly swiftly to these safe places, and find shelter quickly from 
those who would hurt them. 

The best way to manage verses 3, 4, and 5 of our text will 
be a disputed point among primary teachers. Many will 
think it unwise to give a detailed explanation of “ killing 
unawares,” or of the “ avenger of blood ;” yet we wish to em- 
phasize the great need of shelter in order to bring out in our 
parallel, Christ our City of Refuge, the thought of an accusing 
conscience the avenger. 

The teacher who wishes to avoid explanation in detail, can 
manage something in this way: 

When the Israelites were perfectly good and careful, they 
never once needed to fly for shelter to one of these cities cf 
refuge ; they could stay safely at home, and go on with their 
work as usual. 

This is a true story, and I have to tell you that sometimes 
the Israelites grew careless, and let their hands do, unthink- 
ingly, a very wicked deed (Deut. 19: 5). A man, after doing 
a wrong like this, had need to fly to a safe place, or he might 
have been killed. He had need to run swiftly too; for, in 
those days, people punished each other for wrongs done to 
themselves, or to their dear ones, without waiting to hear—as 
you children would say—‘‘ who was the most to blame.” 

Our Bible teaches us that God wanted those who were so 
eager to punish others to wait patiently and hear the true 
story first. It was God’s command that these cities of refuge 
should be chosen, where the careless ones and the wrong-doers 
could live safely until the true story could be told. 

y ' Application 

Christ is our city of refuge, our shelter from danger. The 
way leading to our Refuge is, like the way leading to those 
cities of old, made smooth and easy, so that nothing shall 
delay us or hurt us as we fly swiftly to our shelter. We may 
go at any time, day or night, and find his arms open to receive 
and shelter us. Let us fold our hands, close our eyes, and go 
to him now. j 

Prayer 

Our hands are not always patiently working for thee. They 
grow careless, and we hurt each other, often because we do not 
think. Our eyes grow careless too, and refuse to see the hurt 
we have given, and our ears refuse to listen to the ery of pain, 
Something within us tells us to be sorry for our wrong. 
Teach us to listen so closely to this whisper within us that 
the whisper will grow strong enough to drive us away from 
sin, strong enough to guide us safely to thee our refuge. 


Memory Verses 
“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be 
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removed, and though the mountains be carried into the midst 
of the sea” (Psa. 46 : 1, 2). 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


R review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Taz Stayer Unwirtinety (vs. 1-3).—Why was it 
necessary at that time to establish cities of refuge, and not 
now? What are the recorded instructions given by Moses 
in this matter? (Num. 35: 9-34; Deut.19: 1-13.) What 
happened if the murder was proved to have been with malice 
aforethought? (Deut, 19: 11-13; Num, 35: 30,31.) Why 
does all wise law guard human life so carefully? Under 
what circumstances may this killing of another not deserve 
degth? Who was “the avenger of blood”? Who, in our 
times, is the avenger of blood? 

2. Ar tHE Gate (vs. 4,5).—What provisions were made 
to aid the refugee? (Deut. 19:3.) Why was not a refuge 
established in every town? What if a murderer refused to 
seek the city of refuge? For what was the gate of a city 
used, that the refugee was bidden to halt there? (Ruth 
4:1, 2, etc.) Why should trials be held in such public 
places? What is the teaching of this passage regarding 
“lynching” ? 

3. Toe Jupement (¥. 6).—What is meant by “ the con- 
gregation”? What custom is hinted at in “until he stand”? 
What merciful rules regulated this trial ? (Num. 35 : 19-31 ; 
Deut. 17 : 6-12; 19 : 16-20; 18:9; John 8:7.) How 
should all courts of law protect the accused? Why, if found 
innocent, was the refugee compelled to remain in the city for 
atime? Whrat amount of liberty had he? (Num. 35: 26-28.) 

4. Tae Srx Crrres (vs. 7-9).—Where was each of the six 
cities situated? How was their distribution a wise one? 
Why should these merciful provisions be extended to include 
strangers in the land? | What lesson do you learn regarding 
our treatment of foreigners? How may Christ be called the 
City of Refuge for all men? 

For the Superintendent 


1. What were the cities of refuge? 2. Who appointed 
them? 3. How many were there? 4. Who, only, were safe 
there? 5. How long were the innocent refugees kept there? 
6. What became of those that were proved guilty? 7. What 
great Refuge have we in all our sins and troubles? 


Boston, Mass. 
7 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, Which cities of refuge lay west of the river Jordan? 
2. Which lay east of it? 3. For what purpose were they 
appointed? 4, What was done with any man who fled to 
one of these cities? 5. In what is Jesus a better refuge than 
those cities? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page forthe written answers. Send for freespecimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


KSA> 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ EFUGE From THE AVENGER OF BLoop.”—The word 

* goel,” translated “ avenger,” is one of which ety- 
mologists have failed to trace the origin, and, no doubt, is 
derived from a very ancient source. It points to a time when 
society was not yet organized, and when crime could only be 
repressed by force employed by the injured person or his 
kindred. When society is in its infancy, this exercise of pri- 
vate vengeance is unavoidable. The first step towards national 
organization is restricting the right of punishment to regu- 
larly constituted tribunals,—that is, to a central government 
strong enough to enforce law. Israel in Egypt had scarcely 
reached this stage, nor have the Arab tribes to-day. In their 
unwritten code, it is not only the right but the duty of the 
nearest kinsman to avenge the shedding of blood. But here 
steps in the danger of revenge. According to Oriental né- 
tions, the avenger is entitled to slay the offender, wherever 
he may find him, without notice, openly, or by craft. It is 
carried further. Under the Eastern idea of the responsibility 
of a whole family or clan for the act of any of its members, 
the Arab avenger hesitates not to slay the kinsman of the 
murderer. Hence have arisen those blood feuds which are 
the corse of Arabia, and which, in Europe, still linger in the 
vendetta of Corsica and Sicily. Moses could not at once 


suppress the idea of the avenger’s duty ; but the establishment 
of the cities of refuge was the first step to distinguish between 
homicide and murder, and to ensure that punishment should 
not be inflicted without previous investigation. The medi- 
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eval church recognized thesame necessity in a similar state of 
society, and granted what is known as the right of “sano- 
tuary” to many of the most sacred shrines in every country 
in Europe. Practically, the right of sanctuary was claimed 
for any accused person who succeeded in reaching the altar 
of achurch, Canterbury and Durham were two of the most 
celebrated sanctuaries in England, as containing the shrines 
of St. Thomas a Becket and St. Cuthbert. On the chief 
door of Durham Cathedral still remains the great bronze 
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coming westward from the desert were enraged that the Cir- 
cassians should have laid hold on part of their ancient domain 
for agricultural purposes, and finding two of them defenseless, 
at once put them to death. Within about a fortnight six of 
the Arabs had fallen to Circassian bullets. The “ cities of 
refuge,” which were such a blessing to the unintentional man- 
slayer, have long since laid aside their character. But I 
believe sanctuary is still to be found in distress under the 
roof of the little welys, shrines of dead saints, which abound 
in the country. And, of course, the Arab: will not refuse 
asylum to the fugitive who seeks his tent in flight. To defend 
the guest thus sent of God is one of the most sacred obliga- 
tions of Arab life, The three “cities of refuge” west of Jor- 








Knocker on chief door of Durham Cathedral. 


knocker, which, if any fugitive should touch, he was entitled 
to protection and maintenance for thirty-seven days until his 
case could be investigated. This right of sanctuary, before 
the Reformation, had become much abused. The six cities 
of refuge were admirably situated, three on each side of 
Jordan, on the arterial roads of the country,—the three 
on the west lying almost equi-distant, on the great road 
from Egypt to Damascus; while the three on the east 
are on the line from Edom to the same place. Bezer was 
in the plain, the highlands or downs of Moab, now prob- 
ably el-Besheir, ruins not far from Dibon, The name of 
Golan, the northern city, is still preserved in Jauldn, applied 
to the whole district. The city was Sahem, or Jaulan, about 
eighteen miles east of the Sea of Galilee; while Ramoth- 
Gilead was about midway between them, whether we place it, 
with some geographers, at Jerash, the Jerasa of the Greeks, 
or, with most authorities, at Es-Salt, a very remarkable de- 
fensible position. The name Jel’ad, identical with the He- 
brew Gilead, still lingers a few miles north of Es-Salt, a small 
ruin, but which did not appear to me, when I visited it, to 
have ever been an important fortress. All these places are on 
or near the caravan route. 
The College, Durham, England. 


ae 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Crries oF Reruce.”—The necessity for “ cities of refuge” 
arose from the conditions that from time immemorial have 
prevailed among the less settled inhabitants of Syria. The 
law is, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, wittingly or otherwise, 
by the victim’s kinsman shall his blood be shed.” A member 
of the consular service at Beyrout was out shooting with sev- 
eral companions in northern Syria. One of the party fired 
in a certain directfon at a partridge. Immediately a loud 
ery was heard. A man at work behind a knoll had received 
a few spent pellets of lead from the shot, which only just drew 
blood. On seeing what had happened, my friend, knowing 
the ways of the people, counseled immediate flight ere the 
natives should gather in response to the screams of the in- 
jured man. This accordingly they did, and speedily reaching 
their horses were able to make their escape. But not a mo- 
ment too soon, for a crowd came together with amazing rapid- 
ity, and wildly gesticulating, with fierce yells pursued the 
fugitives until pursuit was hopeless. The man who has no 
relative to take up his case may fall unavenged, but the kins- 
man who refuses to take vengeance for the injured is branded 
with disgrace. In Salchad, the old fortress city on the eastern 
mountains, I met a young Druze, in 1892, who had just killed 
a youth. For some offense this unfortunate was in danger 
from the officers of the law in Ndblus, whence he had come 
for refuge to Saichad. There he was unknown and friendless ; 
so far as the law was concerned, however, he was safe. Over 
some trifling matter, he and the young Druze had high words 
outside the city, whereupon the latter raised his rifle and shot 
him dead. Some of the more kindly disposed among the 
bystanders drew aside the body, and heaped stones upon it. 
But the friendless lad had no avenger, so his murderer walked 
free, apparently rather proud than otherwise of his infamous 
deed. On the other hand, in that same year, the Arabs 
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Map showing location of the cities of refuge. 


dan are well known, two of them, Hebron and Shechem 
(Nablos) being still populous cities. An imposing mass of 
ruins, bare antl black beneath the bright Syrian sky, on the 
monntain overlooking “the water of Merom,” marks the site 
of Kedesh, a few wretched fellahy huts being now the only 
human habitations standing. Regarding those east of Jordan, 
there is no certainty. Bezer may be Kas@r el-Besheir, a ruin 
to the southwest of Dibdn. Ramoth-Gilead and Golan are 
quite unknown. Jauldn, the district east of the Sea of Gali- 
lee, is Arabic for Golan, but no ruin of that name has been 
found, The claims of Beit Akkar, on Wady ‘Allan, Sahem 
e-Jauldn, and Nawa have been advocated for various reasons, 
but nothing conclusive has been advanced. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
KSA. 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE SINNER’S STORY. 





DEATH-DOOMED. 
HOPE-FILLED, 
RUNNING FOR REFUGE. 
SAFE | 


“* Lay hold upon the hope.” 














FOR THE 


HEFUCE FROM THE. [\ VENGER, 
THROUGH / \CQUITTAL. 





NO CONDEMNATION. 











Trenton, N, J. 
RSS 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“Oh, safe to the Rock that is higher than I.” 
“ Jesus, Lover of my soul.” 

“ Rock of Ages, cleft for me.”’ 

“In thy cleft, O Rock of Ages, hide thou me.” 
“ Dear Refuge of my weary soul.’ 

“Im Zion’s Rock abiding.” 

“ Haste, O sinner, now be wise.” 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy.” 
















































































































Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


N ALL of God’s dealings with his ancient people, he was 

teaching lessons for all peoples in every age. In this 

record of his appointment 6f cities of refuge for those who 

were in peril from the avenger of blood, there is a lesson to 

every imperiled soul, in its suggestions of 
GOD'S PROVISIONS OF REFUGE. 

I, The Refuge is Only where God Appoints it (vs. 1-3, 7,8). 
II. The Refuge is Only for Those Who Seek it (v. 4). 
III. The Refuge is Ample for All Who Need it (v. 9). 


I, THE REFUGE IS ONLY WHERE GOD APPOINTS IT, 


The Lord spake . . . saying, ... Assign you the cities of refuge. 
.++ They shall be unto you for a refuge (vs. 1-3). Only the six 
designated cities in all the Land of Promise could supply a 
refuge from the avenger of blood, Other cities might seem 
as safe as these. Other cities might, indeed, seem even better 
suited than any one of these to provide a sure refuge. But no 
city, outside of these six, could offer such a covert as any one 
of them to him who fled for his life. He must turn to one of 
these cities, or meet his fate unshielded. There was just one 
way of refuge open to him. - And so before, and so since, in 
God’s plan of refuge for the endangered. There was just one 
ark of safety in the great deluge. There was just one altar 
of sacrifice for sin in the one tabernacle of the wilderness, 
and in the one temple in the Holy Land. There was just 
one mercy-seat above the one ark of the covenant in the one 
Holy of Holies, where the one high-priest might plead 
acceptably for the forgiveness of his people. “There is one 
God, one mediator also between God and men, himself man, 
Christ Jesus.” Jesus says unqualifiedly: “Iam the door: 
by me if any man enter in, he shall be saved.” “No one 
cometh unto the Father, but by me.” It is not for any one 
of us to say that another place of refuge, in our hour of spir- 
itual danger, ought to answer as well as the covert provided 
in Jesus the Christ. There is God’s appointed refuge for the 
sinner. There only can any one of us find a covert from the 
avenger of blood. ‘“ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation?” 


Il, THE REFUGE IS ONLY FOR THOSE WHO SEEK IT. 


And he shall flee, ... and shall stand at the entering of the gate 
of the city, and declure his cause in the ears of the elders; .. . they 
shall take him into the city (v. 4). It was not enough that the 
cities of refuge were appointed and made known; that the 
roads to them were well laid, and were kept in constant re- 
pair; that at every turn the guide-posts pointed the way, with 
the cheering word, “ Refuge!” “ Refuge!” Unless he who 
fled from the avenger of blood set his face toward one of those 
cities, and sought it as for his life; unless he reached its very 
gate, and supplicated admission there because his life was im- 
periled, there was no safety to him in any one of those cities, 
nor in them all. His peril was the same asif no city of refuge 
had ever been designated for the hunted fugitive. And so it 
is with every imperiled soul to-day. God's refuge from the 
avenger of blood is only for those who seek it. It is not 
enough for you to know that there is such a refuge. It is 
not enough to know that you need it. It is not enough to 
sit in the shadow of the churches which are but the guide- 
posts pointing to the place of refuge. You must be up and 
off, as for your life. You must stand before Him who is “the 
Door” of the place of refuge, and when you are there—“ Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.” 


Ill, THE REFUGE IS AMPLE FOR ALL WHO NEED IT. 


These were the appointed cities for all the children of Israel, and 
for the stranger that sojourneth among them, that whosoever . . . 
might flee thither, and not die (v. 9). “God is no respecter of 
persons.” Home-born and stranger alike were proffered the 
shelter of those cities of refuge, on the terms which were the 
same for all. The refuge was for all who needed it, and who 
would come and ask for it. And so it is with the Refuge 
which these cities were set to typify. It is not a question as 
to your birth or parentage or condition hitherto, which is to 
test your fitness for a shelter under that Refuge. The only 


, question is, Do you need it, and seek it? “ Whosoever will,” 


let him enter in, “ Blesssed be God for that word ‘ whosoever.’” 
Philadelphia. 
AAS 


Lesson Summary 


ITH the division of the land accomplished, the better 
establishment of authority within it was of prime 
importance. Under Jehovah's direction, the first point 
touched was that most vital one, the protection of human 
life. The custom of blood revenge prevailed everywhere in 
that day, with its many attendant evils. To curb its lawless- 
ness, shelter the innocent, and compel submission to calm 
judicial investigation, were the ends sought in assigning the 
cities of refuge. 
To make them thoroughly effective, they were located at 
points favorable fur access, and the roads to each city were 
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carefully prepared and maintained. The cities were open to 
all fugitives from the avenger of blood, whether Israelites, 
strangers, or sojourners. The elders of each city took official 
charge of all who claimed their care, protecting the refugee 
until his case could be heard, when the innocent were safely 
cared for, and the guilty were handed over to punishment. 
Thus justice was meted out, while the hand of hot revenge 
was stayed. Mercy and truth there met together, righteous- 
ness and peace kissed each other, crudely foreshadowing the 
nobler Refuge set before transgressors in the gospel. 


=. 
Added Points 


God is not forgetful or negligent of his own schemes of 
mercy. What his grace has proposed, his fidelity will ac- 
complish. 

In the cities of refuge the innocent only found protection. 
In the gospel refuge “God commendeth his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

Six cities of refuge, in six convenient localities, reached by 
well-kept roads, and open to all comers, indicate something 
of the breadth and freeness of the great salvation. 

Every refugee had to stand for trial before the congrega- 
tion, and wo to him who was found guilty. Every trans- 
gressor must stand before God, and happy will he be whom 
God shall justify through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

















In Field and Forest.* 


_ IS a pleasant feature of the times that so much new 

literature is devoted to making readers familiar with 
nature in the fields and forests. These two books are writ- 
ten and published with this object. They are alike in 
purpose, but wholly dissimilar in character. Mr. Weed 
looks at flowers from the point of view of the modern 
scientist. He describes the structure of his subjects with 
close observation and abundance of illustration. The 
leading idea in his mind seems to be that all the world 
of animate objects is a chain, of organisms in which laws 
operate to produce plants and animals, and that the 
plants and animals act in a community of purpose to 
continue the production. There is, as in all modern 
books of this class, a constant contradiction of ideas. 
Thus, while we are taught in one place that laws are the 
operating forces ‘in nature, we are told in another that 
“centuries of experience have taught the plant” that 
the honey in the blossom will attract bees, and the plant 
governs itself accordingly, so that the bees may come 
and do the work of fertilization. And again we are 
told that the marvelous correlation in the structural 
character of bees and willow blossoms is an instance of 
co-operation which has taken eons of time to bring 
about, and now seems to have reached perfection. Mr. 
Weed regards botany as a very contemptible study un- 
less it is studied as biology. While he does not say so, 
the effect of his teaching is that man is only a product of 
this natural progression of life, being at present the cul- 
mination of the organisms. There is no attempt to tell 
us what life is, and the reader is left in a maze of won- 
derment as to whether the mechanism of nature runs 
itself, or is run by those vague powers which are called 
laws. The illustrations in the book are abundant, re- 
markably good and valuable, while the descriptions of 
insects and plants and their “co-operation ” are interest- 
ing. 

Mr. Mathews’s book is of another sort. It is 
charmingly conversational, describing and illustrating 
with exquisite skill a vast number of wild flowers and 
garden flowers. The book is just the one to take into 
the country as a pocket companion. It is arranged in 
the order of the seasons, so that one can without much 
difficulty find in it the picture and the description of 
almost any flower that may be gathered between winter 
and winter. The reader can hardly fail to be amused 
with what is evidently an idiosyncrasy of the author. 
He has his own ideas about colors and the names of 
colors, and differs with Gray and Thoreau and Bryant, 
and other botanists and essayists and poets, as to the 
colors of many flowers. He sees no pink in color which 
the English language has called pink for ages, nor purple 
where all the world has seen purple from ancient days. 
His mistake is due to the fact that he is an artist, and 
assumes that the modern names of colors and hues and 


* Ten New England Blossoms, and their Insect Visitors. By Clar- 
ence Moores Weed. (16mo, illustrated, pp. viii, 142. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden, 
by F. Schuyler Mathews. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.76.) 


Described and illustrated 
(12mo, illustrated, pp. vii, 308. New York : 
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tints in the color-box of the artist are correct and con- 


trolling. He is occasionally right in his criticisms, but 
frequently altogether wrong. This, however does not 
mar the companionable character of the book, and ‘the 
reader is rather amilsed and interested in the frank and 
free way in which Mr. Mathews talks on this subject. 
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Notes on. Epistles of St. Paul: From Unpublished Commen- 
taries. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., Lord Bishop 
of Durham. Published by the trustees of the Lightfoot 
Fund. (8vo, pp. xii, 336. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$3.25 net.) 


Another volume has been issued by the trustees of the 
Lightfoot Fund, consisting entirely of material hitherto 
unpublished. It aims at reproducing, wherever possible, 
the courses of lectures delivered at Cambridge by Dr. 
Lightfoot upon those Pauline Epistles which he did not 
live to edit in the form of complete commentaries. The 
notes, taken by some of his pupils, have been used 
to reproduce as accurately as possible the utterances 
of the lecturer. The sub-title pages conform to these 
in the well-known commentaries of the Bishop, and 
thus show how all his exegetical works were intended 
to form a complete series. The comments cover the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians entire, eight chap- 
ters of First Corinthians, seven of the Epistle to the 
Romans, and a fully elaborated exegesis of Ephesians 
1:1-14. The fragmentary character of the notes on First 
Corinthians and Romans is somewhat relieved by the 
publication of a full analysis of these two Epistles. 
While no part of the volume, except that on Ephesians 
1: 1-14, shows the literary finish that characterizes the 
commentaries of Dr; Lightfoot, there is everywhere evi- 
denced his accurate scholarship. No Greek text appears, 
since Dr. Lightfoot had not prepared any; yet textual 
questions are carefully discussed whenever they arise. 
The important passages are treated with fulness, and the 
student of the Greek Testament will notice very much 
of the highest exegetical value in the comments of the 
distinguished author. As Bishop Lightfoot was very 
active in the preparation of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, there are a number of renderings in that 
version upon which this volume sheds light. The value 
of the book for scholars is enhanced by a full index of 
Greek words, and also of subjects, and as a work of. ref- 
erence it will take a high place. 


—— 


The Repose of Faith in View of Present-Day Difficulties. By 
the Rev. Alexander J. Harrison, B.D., Lecturer of the 
Christian Evidence Society, and Evidential Missioner of 
the Church Parochial Society. (12mo, pp. xii, 320. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. $2.) 


This book is rather exceptional in the class of apolo- 
getic works. It is the third by its author on the relations 
of the Church to the skeptics of ourday. Generally, acon- 
tinuance in controversy sharpens a man’s sense of the 
difference between himself and those whom hecontroverts, 
and tends to make his temper of mind polemic. In Mr, 
Harrison the opposite result has been reached. He has 
learned breadth of charity and personal toleration with- 
out wavering in the solidity and earnestness of his con- 
victions. The first part of his book is astrong statement, 
characterized by English good sense, of the case for 
faith. The second is a statement of what should be the 
Christian’s attitude toward those who have not faith, and 
this not on the ground that everything is uncertain, and 
therefore all opinions must be tolerated, but the reverse. 
He shows the toleration of a man who believes that God 
is not far from any one of us, and that the great realities 
of spiritual fact are close to even those who deny them. 
He pleads with his brethren to “ trust the Holy Spirit” 
in dealing with those who lack faith, and to welcome in 
their thought every indication of his presence, and to be 
assured that the mah’ who loves truth is on his way to 
find it. There are positions in the book which challenge 
dissent; but its spirit is strong, manly, and Christlike, 
and its manner is free from affectation, even from that 
of manliness. 
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Literary Notes and News 


An interesting controversy by German 
scholars has reference to the relation 
of Luke to Josephus. Max Krenkel, in his Josephus 
und Lucas (Leipsic, 1894. 10 marks), has maintained 
the proposition that Luke is throughout, for thought 
and language, dependent on the great Jewish historian. 
Professor Bousset, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung 
(No. 15), conclusively shows that the dependence is 
only a seeming one, and that the similarity of thought 
and expression, wherever such really exists, is the ou- 
growth of the literary manners and methods of the age, 


Luke and Josephus 

















and, possibly, on the same 
sources, Krenkel’s attempt to deprive 
Luke of his character as a reliable his- 
torian by making him the copyist of a 
secular writer, is certainly a failure. 
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A symposium on “Cor- 
relation and Concen- 


tration in Elementary 
Education” is an important feature of the 
twenty-fifth annualsummer number of The 
School Journal, New York City. Practi- 
cal, successful. educators, representing 
schools and colleges, here discuss freely 
the most desirable methods in elementary 
edueation. No one article is of greater 
general interest than the leading one by 
Levi Seely on “ Religion in the Common 
Schools.” Mr. Seely makes a forcible plea 
for the use of the Bible in the public 
schools as a text-book of sacred history and 
literature, He believes that, in their 
jealousy for religious freedom, Americans 
have perhaps gone too far in excluding 
the Bible from the schools. Numerous 
illustrations, mostly portraits, add interest 
to this number, which is a valuable addi- 
tion to current educational literature. 


AB 
WORK AND WORKERS. 


Convention Calendar for 
1895 


West Virginia, at Huntington....September 3-5 


School Journal 
Annual 


Dolor ado ......00:008, enronseceee csoses September 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Fall River......... October 1-3 
Maine, at Winthrop.........:.....-.... October 8-10 


Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.....October 8-10 
New Brunswick; at Chatham......October 15-17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury......... October 22-24 
Tennessee, at Chattanooga......... October 24, 25 
“Districtof Columbia, at Washington..Nov. 11-18 
South California, at San Diego.......; Nov, 12-14 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millyille..Noy. 13, 14 
Michigan, at Detroit............... November 19-21 
Utah, at Ogden........ November 29-December 1 


The International Executive 
Committee 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HERE is no International Sunday- 
school Association, except as all the 
members of all the Sunday-schools of the 
United States and Canada may be said 
to form such a body; but these Sunday- 
schools, through their several state and pro- 
vincial Sunday-school associations, unite 
to hold an International Sunday-school 
Convention. During the three-years’ in- 
terval between the sessions of this conven- 
tion, the common interests of the Sunday- 
schools represented are cared for by the 
two great committees that form the arms 
of the convention,—the Lesson Committee 
and the Executive Committee. 

It was this Executive Committee that 
met st Chautauqua, in the Presbyterian 
headquarters, from Friday until Monday, 
August 16 to 19, 1895, Members or their 
substitutes were present from eighteen 
states and provinces. Mr. B. F. Jacobs 
of Chicago, with his tireless activity, wit, 
and spiritual intensity, was in the chair, as 
usual; and the committee’s field superin- 
tendent of organization, Mr. William Rey- 
nolds, was present to tell of the work as 
he has seen it during the year. For the 
first time, the sessions of the committee 
were open toall interested ; and the various 
field secretaries and state officers, who had 
come to Chautauqua to attend the Field 
Workers’ Conference, which met in the 
same place on the mornings of these days, 
added, by their presence and words, to the 
representative character of the meeting. 

The first work was to review the condi- 
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tion of the fifty-eight constituent organi- 
zations. Glowing reports of progress were 
made by many of these. County, city, 
and township organization has been ex- 
tended ; the state and provincial conven- 
tions, in most cases, were well attended 
and successful ; better statistics and larger 
contributions have been secured, and great 
gains in Sunday-school membership are 
noted ; hundreds of new schools have been 
organized, and existing schools aroused to 
self-improvement; twenty-eight associa- 
tions now have one or more field workers 
employed; normal classes and institutes 
have been held, systems of state normal 
instruction formulated, and students gradu- 
ated } the cause of primary work has been 
pushed, through the employment of state 
primary secretaries and the holding of 
schools for primary teachers; the Home 
Department movement has made large ad- 
vances, and many organizations now make 
it part of their field work. On the other 
hand, some of the associations have fallen 
back since last year, partly on account of 
the financial stringency, in some cases 
through the mistakes of state officers, de- 
nominational jealousy, failure of officers 
to perform their duties, or indifference 
and lack of support from the Sunday- 
schools. 

Then Mr. Reynolds told of his work. 
He has traveled over the continent from 
Nova Scotia to Texas, and from Florida 
to Manitoba, attending eighteen state and 
provincial conventions, seventy - eight 
county conventions and institutes, and 
numerous other meetings. He spent five 
weeks in Pennsylvania, aiding the officers 
of the state association to perfect their 
county organization. By visitation, coun- 
sel, and correspondence, he and Chairman 
Jacobs have kept watch over the weaker 
organizations, have aided in the introduc- 
tion of new field workers, and have done 
much to build up the work at every point. 
Mr. Reynolds closed his report by point- 
ing out four districts where auxiliary In- 
ternational field workers are greatly 
needed—the Pacific coast, the northwest- 
ern states, the lower Atlantic coast, and 
Texas. For two of these districts, the 
right men are ready, as soon as the money 
is in sight with which to send them. 

Then came the treasurer’s report, with 
its sad story of delayed payments on the 
pledges made by state and provincial 
representatives at the last International 
convention in St. Louis. The work, in 
consequence, is in a state of serious, 
though temporary, financial embarrass- 
ment, but has been pushed, notwithstand- 
ing. Many of the associations are em- 
barrassed in their own work, and deem 
themselves unable to help the Interna- 
tional cause at present. After long con- 
sideration and earnest prayer, these 
financial matters were referred to a care- 
fully-chosen commmittee, from whom the 
state and provincial officers will doubtless 
hear before long. 

The eighth triennial International con- 
vention is to meet in Boston next year. 
The date was fixed for June 23 to 26. 
Chairman Hartshorn of the Massachusetts 
Executive Committee presented the greet- 
ings of Boston, with many letters and 
assurances from prominent people of the 
welcome that awaited the convention. 
Due provision was made for the program, 
which is expected to be an improvement 
in every way, and especially in practical 
helpfulness, upon any of its predecessors. 

It was decided to hold the World’s 
Third Convention in the summer of 1897. 
The convention js to meet in London, and 
further announcements may be expected 
at Boston next year. 

For many years, the Executive Com- 
mittee has been urged to appoint an organ- 





izer for the colored Sunday-sehools of the 


South, which are shut out from representa- 
tion in the state conventions, Promises 
to undertake this important work have 
been made from time to time, but the 
funds have never warranted action. The 
whole subject was thoroughly discussed, 
an experienced worker from the South 
presented a new plan of operations, which 
was substantially adopted, and a sub- 
committee, mainly from the South, was 
instructed to find the man and set him to 
work at once. 

Every part of the four day’s experience 
was impressive. The interests of the Sun- 
day-school millions were in the hands of 
these men. Pungent Scripture expositions 
and faith-filled prayers made every meet- 
ing seem a Bethel. The brilliant Chau- 
tauqua program, every hour a feast, to be 
tasted in snatches between sessions, cul- 
minated on-Sunday morning, with Bishop 
Vincent’s marvelous baccalaureate ser- 
mon on James, the Apostle of Conduct,— 
a sermon worthy to have been heard by 
every one of the ten thousand Chautauqua 
graduates around theworld. Butin years 
to come, if every one of these experiences 
should be forgotten, the members of that 
little company will still recall the Sunday 
night prayer-meeting,—a meeting that 
may prove, as Mr. Jacobs suggested, to be 
a successor to the meeting behind the Wil- 
liamstown hay-stack ; for God was there, 
and a new missionary force was born. 

The meeting was called by the chair- 
man, that we might remember the names 
and the work of the great men who have 
this year left the work for their reward, 
Death has taken from us the Rev. John A. 
Broadus, D. D., of Kentucky, of the Les- 
son Committee; the Hon. Franklin Fair- 
banks of Vermont, a former member of 
the same committee; Mr. B. F. Martin of 
West Virginia, and the Rev. E. G. Wheeler 
of Oregon, a present and a former meti*' 
ber of the Executive Committee; two of 
the “ sweet singers of Israel,” Mr. Philip 
Phillips of Ohio, and Mr. Lewis F. Lind- 
say of Missouri; three of the secretaries 
of the London Sunday School Union,— 
Messrs. J. E. Tresidder, W. H. Millar, and 
Benjamin Clark,—with the Rev. H. 8. B. 
Yates, editor of the London Sunday School 
Chronicle; and J. L. Phillips, M.D., of 
India, Sunday-school missionary of the 
London Sunday School Union. 

In earnest and loving words, one after 
another told of his acquaintance with one 
or more of these men, and recounted the 
work they had done for the Master in the 
Sunday-school cause. Bishop Vincent, 
Dr. Berger, and Mr. Jacobs, told of their 
personal loss in the death of Dr. Broadus, 
of his simple Christian faith, and of that 
profound and practical scholarship on 
which the Lesson Committee had so 
largely come to rely. 

In speaking of the work of Dr. Philipps, 
Mr. Jacobs recalled how he had been sent 
out in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
at the World’s First Convention in Lon- 
don, in 1882; how he had been supported 
by a contribution of one cent each, made 
by the members of the International Bible- 
reading Association all over the world; 
how he had been successful, under God, 
in bringing the Christian missionaries, 
residents, and natives of India to see the 
importance of Sunday-school organiza- 
tion; how that great territory had been 
divided into seven districts, with various 
subdivisions; how Sunday-schools had 
multiplied and improved, as the result of 
his work ; how he had come back to the 
World’s Convention at St. Louis in 1898, 
to plead for a second worker, to labor with 
him in his field of over 200,000,000 souls; 
how the report that the workers in Japan 
had invited the convention to send a 
similar secretary there induced him to 





forgo his request, in favor of this newer 
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field; and how, on the strength of Dr. 
Philipps’s eloquent appeal at St. Louis, 
845 subscribers of one dollar each a 
been secured to the “Japan Fund,” 
send an American Sunday-school mission- 
ary to Japan. Nothing had been done 
with this fund since that time, owing to 
the financial pressure upon the Executive 
Committee. 

After several earnest prayers and words 
of gratitude and hope, the meeting was 
about to adjourn, when one of the brethren 
arose and expressed the hope that some- 
thing definite might come of so precious 
an occasion. He offered to become re- 
sponsible for a generous share of the ex- 
pense of sending the proposed worker to 
Japan. Other subscriptions followed rap- 
idly, and, in a few minutes, over eleven 
hundred dollars was promised in addition 
to what is already pledged. It will take 
much more than this to maintain the man 
for the first year, but all agreed that this 
is a sufficient basis on which to find and 
send him. ‘While we were yet speak- 
ing,” said Mr. Jacobs, “God has heard, 
and the door is open.” , 

And so the Japan committee, appointed 
next day, are looking for the man to carry 
to the Christian workers of our neighbor 
over thesea the American idea of Sunday- 
school progress through interdenomina- 
tional co-operation. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Sand Castles 


(James Mew, in The Pall Mall Magazine. } 














WATCH the children on the shore, 
With pail and spade at play ; 
I watch, and threescore years and more 
Seem but as yesterday. 





I watch them digging dike and well ; 
Mole, bulwark, bastion brave, 

With shining pebble, weed, and shell, 
Oppose the hostile wave. 


Beneath the sun their red towers rise, 
With walls embattled wide ; 

A kerchief on their flagstaff flies, — 
I watch the turning tide. 





Their glacis glitters, fenced with stone, 
Alternate black and white ; 

To them both seem alike unknown, 
The coming sea and night. 


They cannot think their castle’s port 
Is fenced around in vain ; 

They toil as though their tiny fort 
For ever would remain ; 


Nor dream their ramparts must decline, 
Which now so boldly stand, 

And that to-morrow’s sun will shine 
But on the bare wet sand. 


Ah, idle work! and yet I think 
They are as wise as we, 

Who build our castles on the brink 
Of a more awful sea. 


CFS 


“He Dies, and Makes no 
Sign ” 


[From an address by Professor Theophilus 
Parvin, M.D.) 


HEN Cardinal Beaufort, his hands 

red with the blood of “ the good 

Duke ” Humphrey, is dying, the king, 
Henry VI, exclaims: 





“ Peace to his soul, if God’s good pleasure be! 
Lord Cardinal, if thou think’st on Heaven's 


bliss, 
Hoid up thy hand, make signal of thy hope.— 
He dies, and makes no sign.” 


He dies, and makes no sign! That is 
the story repeated ut the great majority of 
death-beds. In an articie by Dr. Edson, 
in the North American Review, August, 
1893, it is stated, “In point of fact, ninety- 
nine of every hundred human beings are 
unconscious for several hours before death 
comes tothem.” Itseems to me this state- 
ment is an exaggeration, but only an ex- 
aggeration of the truth, 

Certainly, too, there are deaths some- 
times occurring in which those who pass 
away are conscious to the very last,—one 
moment here in perfect intelligence, the 
next gone forever. Again, the dying may 
know far more than is revealed by words; 
possibly, in some instances “‘ the accursed 
shears of Atropos”’ slowly divide the cords 
binding soul to. body, and those by which 
communication with the world is made 
may be first severed. And if there be an 
Azrael to watch the dying, peradventure 
this angel could tell a different story from 
that generally believed. But this is merely 
speculative. On the other hand, the first 
statement, as to consciousness in some cases 
until the last breath, rests n a solid 
basis of facts. A few illustrations will be 
given. A celebrated Scotch physician, Dr. 
Fordyce, was sick, and his daughter was 
sitting by his bedside reading tohim. He 
suddenly said to her, “Stop, my dear; I 
am going to die. Go out of the room.” 
She went, quickly called a servant, but 
when they entered the room he was dead. 
In Johnson’s “ Life of Lord Roscommon,” 
this statement is made: “ At the moment 
in which he expired, he uttered with an 
energy of yoice that expressed the most 
fervent devotion two lines of his own ver- 
sion of Dies Irae: 


“My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end.” 


Lucan, bleeding to death from veins in 
his arms which dhe had caused his physi- 
cian to open, rather than fall into Nero’s 
hands, had as the last thing in his memory | 
some of the verses of his poem, “ The 
Battle of Pharsalia,” which he recited, 
dying with them in his mouth. 

One of the greatest of London teachers 
of surgery in this century wax Josenh 
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professional teacher,—he was a devout 
Christian,a profound thinker, anda learned 
philosopher, Among ellshenralige: voang 
men who d at. the feet of 
Taylor Coleridge, eager to learn from this 
“rapt one of the god-like brow,” none 
surpassed him in admiration, and possibly 
in ability. It was not strange that Cole- 
ridge selected him to complete the develop- 
mentofthat “Spiritual Philosophy” which 
was the great unaccomplished work of his 
life. Upon Coleridge’s death, Mr. Green 
abandoned all his London work, threw aside 
the distinctions and emoluments of pro- 
fessional life, rewards that would surely 
increase from year to year, and devoted 
his whole time to philosophy and inciden- 
tal studies to qualify himself for carrying 
out the commission of Coleridge. The story 
of his death bas been told by one of his 
colleagues at St, Thomas’s Hospital, one 
whose fame is familiar to the profession, 
Mr. Simon. ‘‘ Not even the last agony of 
, death,” said Mr. Simon, “ruffled his se- 
renity of mind, or rendered him unthought- 
fulot others. No terrors, noselfish regrets, 
no reproachful memories were there. The 
few tender parting words which he had 
yet to speak, he spoke. And to the ser- 
vants who were gathered grieving round 
him, he said, ‘While I have breath, let 
me thank you for all your kindness and 
attention to me.’ Next to his doctor, who 
quickly entered,—his neighbor and old 
pupil, Mr, Carter,—he significantly, and 
pointing to the region of his heart, said, 
* Congestion,’ after which he in silence set 
his finger to his wrist, and visibly noted 
to himself the successive feeble pulses 
which were just between him and death. 
Presently he said, ‘Stopped,’ and this was 
the veryend. It wasas if even todie were 
an act of his own self-government ; for at 
once, with the warning word still scarce 
beyond his lips, onddenly the stately head 
drooped aside, passive and defunct, for- 
ever.’ 

The manner of Green’s death recalls 
that of the illustrious Haller, a great 
physiologist and teacher, and a devout 
Christian, Dying in his seventieth year, 
his friend and physician, Rosselot, at his 
bedside, he felt his pulse from time to 
time, and een it ceased, ne remarked to 
Rosselot, “The.artery no lon beats,” 
und immediately. died” ~ 

You are all familiar with the story of 
Addison’s death-bed. He sent for his 
stepson, Lord Warwick, pressed his hand, 
crying, ‘‘See in’ what a Christian 
can die.” William Hunter, hardly less 
able, though Jess famous in medicine than 
his brother John, said, when dying, “If I 
had strength to hold a pen, I would write 
ner ee and pleasant a thing it is to 

ie.” 

Death is generally regarded as painless, 
though the sickness leading to it may be 
attended with great suffering. You re- 


member Goldsmith’s words in the “ Vicar |’ 


of Wakefield: ” “ For after a certain de- 
gree of pain, every new breach that death 
opens in the constitution nature kindly 
covers with insensibility.” But no one 
has returned from the kingdom of the 
dead to tell us whether the doctors are 
correct in their comforting creed. Garth, 
who was both poet and physician, wrote : 
“To die is landing on some silent shore, 
Where billows never beat, nor tem roar. 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o’er.”’ 


Sir Thomas Browne, who was not only 
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a Christian doctor, but a writer of prose 
that has tree or =, English 
iterature, wrote: “Thus it is observed 
that men sometimes, upon the hour of 
their departure, s and reason above 
themselves. For then the soul begins to 
be freed from the ligaments of the body, 
begins to reason like herself, and to dis- 
course in. strain above mortality.” 

Yet it nds upon the cause, or mode 
of death, as to the mental manifestations. - 
If death begins at the conscious- 
ness may remain till the last. But if, as 
is the fact in the great majority of cases, 
the function of the lungs gradually fails, 
the fatal end caused by arrest of respira- 
tion instead of circulation, narcosis re- 
sulting from the accumulation of carbonic 
acid in the blood, brings stupor, occasion- 
ally interrupted in some cases by de- 
lirium. Before the kind anesthetic of 
nature has accomplished its work, the 
hunger for air often is most distressing. 
When the mother sees her child dying 
literally from want of breath, and stretch- 
ing out its hands, and making piteous 
imploration as if “ wherever there is love 
there must be help,” and she powerless 
to relieve, her unuttered agony may be 
scarcely less terrible than that of the 
dying child. 

I have twice heard the dying repeat the 
prayer of childhood, as their last intelli- 
gible and rational utterance, “ Now I lay 
me down to sleep.” One of these persons 
was a maiden in the morning of life, the 
other a matron in the evening; in one 
case several hours of delirium intervened 
before death, in the other a quiet stupor 
of an hour. ... 

Sometimes the dying ones are convinced 
that they are not at home, and spend their 
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final strength in efforts to get out of bed 
that they may go home, or utter the plain- 
tive, piteous cry,“ Takeme home.” That 


dying that are real, objective. 
see how, as Christians, and with the story 
of the martyr Stephen before us,-we can 


alates 4 


ic prayer, “ Take me, home,”—how 


it pierces as a sharp sword the hearts of |. 
re! loving ones that surround the death- 
! 
break the thrall 
I have sometimes thought such. 
might be promise and prophecy of a future 
life,—the dying one in the sunderin 
earth’s ties diml 
home, and pl 
Usuall 
they die; die, and make no sign. 


And how powerless’ they are to 
the etrong conviction ! 


yer 


g of 

discerns the heavenly 
s to be taken thither. 
stupor follows, and in a few hours 


Nevertheless, there may be signs of the 
I do not 


fail to believe that to some are granted, in 
the last hour, revelations of the celestial 
world, “sweet echoes of unearthly melo- 
dies,” it may be, of angelic visions, heaven’s 
opéning gates, dear ones who have gone 
before waiting to welcome the liberated 
soul. Ah! those thus blessed do not come 
back to tell us, and we walk earth’s weary 
ways, by faith, not by sight. We have 
seen the uplifted eye, the fixed gaze, the. 
seraphic smile that comes over the face of 
the dying, the lips moving as if in at- 
tempted speech, but no word is audibly 
spoken, and the listening ear of love 
catches not even the faintest whisper. 
What the dying one saw or heard we 
Know not, nor can we while these coarse 
garments of flesh isolate us from the spirit 
world. It may be that there are some in 
the last hour 
“Who rowed hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream.” 
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Many Hands Make Light Work 


So does Gorp Dust WAsHING PowDkER, and if you are 


not in a position to employ ‘‘ 


many hands’’ in your house- 


work, you will be pleased and astonished to see how much 





GOLD 


WASHING 


you can do with one pair of willing hands, by using 


DUST 


POWDER. 





Try it. Sold everywherein large packages. Price 25 cents. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, New ¥ 





erk, Beston, Philadelphia. 




















“Wide- 
awake Facts illustrating describ- 


[PEt SPRING BEDS. Our book) 





LL LE ST 
, “S.H.&.M,” Dress Staysare the Best. 


ing them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 
your eee Dnen Mee tan Tee two-cent ae. 
Postza Bas, Myg, Vo,, 13 Clay St., Utica, N.Y. 
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The“ LI E" are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind, 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five fy of cuffs for twenty-five cents, 

A sample —— and pair of cuffs by mall for six 


cents. Name le and size. Address, 
R IBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
2% Exchange P1., B 





EVE 
77 Franklin St., New York. 





ALL PAPER 
-— FREE. 


og Ry ae 


‘all e. Price 81.00. 
Gnas. M. N. KiLLen, 1233 Fiber et. Phila.,Pa. 


Delicate Cake 
















by mail seta. irculars Free. 
ardson Mfe. Co., T 84... Bath, K.T. 


aremakine morethan$18 

gents selling ** The ‘ 
Experience not necessary. Outfit 

free for the postage. le. Act quik. Rest book this 
season. BiBiEe Hovuse,51 N.7thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORDERS IN THREE WEEKS.” “#5 to $10 
every day in the year.” “130 orders in 3% 
days." Ontfit, 30 cents. Money refunded, 
free. JAS. H. EARLE, Publisher, Bosten. 


AgenteW anted. 





rweek 
ium.” 


IN THE WORLD 


OF BEAUTY 


uticury 





Is SUPREME 


Not only is it the most otoave dite uae 
Hm Ney beautifying soap in worl 
it is Ad gang sweetest, and most refresh 
tor , bath, and nursery. It strikes 
cause of bad ee = mage falling hair, and 
simple baby blemishes, viz.: THE CLOGGED, 
INFLAMED, OVERWORKED, or SLUGGISH PORE. 


Lanisa "Porras Dave's Guru. Cour, Sovten, Ok: 








MENNEN’S Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


Be sure to get “ Mennen's.” 

5 Endorsed by highest medical 
authorities. skin tonic. 
Relieves chafed skin, prickly 
} heat, sunburn, etc. Delightful } 
} after shaving. Makestheskin @ 
| smooth and healthy, and beau- 
} tiflesthecomplexion. For im- 

fants and adults. At drug- 
| gists, or by mail, 25c, Send foi 
| sample (name (FEer) 
this paper.) 


GERHARD MENNEN Co., 
— Newark, N,. J. 





Satisfaction and 
Speed in 


Columbia 


Bicycles 


The famous Hartford Single-Tube 
Tires with which Columbia Bicycles 
are — add much to the pleas- 
ure Columbia riders have in jbicy- 
cling. Even the dreaded puncture 
loses its terrors with Hartford 
Single-Tubes. Repaired in a min- 
ute. Anyone can do it. Dunlop 
tires, best of double tubes, if you 
prefer. POPE MFG. 0O. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
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Hints on 
Child-Training 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


~~ 





hl 
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This work is the ripest result of 
the lifetime study and experience of 
a Christian educator in the sphere 
of the home training of children, as 
distinct from their teaching in the 
pe pe or the Sunday- 
school. Every precept in its 
has been tested y the princip or 
Christian philosophy, and by actual 
experiment in more than one gen- 
eration of little ones. 

A book of over 300 pages (7% X5% 
inches), cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.00, For 


sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, 
by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co.: 
1031 Walnut Street, Plaila., Pa. 
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Inordering goods or in mating inquiry con 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, 
will yy the publishers, as well as the pL tng 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times, 
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“HE HAD SMALL SKILL 


©’ horse flesh who bought a goose ‘9 ride on.” Don’t 
take ordinary soaps for hovee-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Ze © he am nes 


soap to accomplis 

scouring and cleaning, and necesal' &@ great out- 

lay cf and labor, which more than 

any sa in cost. Practical people find 

Ba best and cheapest soap for h 
scouring. All sellit. No. % 





Educational 


PEIRCE $(HOOL... 


A representative American 
Business School for yoth 
sexes. 

SECOND, THIRG AND FOURTH FLOORS 
or RECORD BUILDING... 
917-919 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPH 1 Accent. 


THOMAS MAY PBIRCB, A. M., Ph. D. 
Founder and Principal. 


A Commercial School of high grade, which 
couples a good English education with a system- 
atic business training. 
31 ST YEAR<~—<«<< 
' wmder the same Princi 

A complete all-around equipment for business 
life, including the E branches, with Book- 
keeping, Shorthand, Correspondence, Mercantile 
Customs and Forms, Commercial Law and Geog- 
raphy, Banking, Finance, Economics and Civics. 


E cee inations held daily throughout 
the year. Enrollment blanks on application. 























Day Sessions ’9s—’ in Monday tember 
2, 2895. Night ates mber x6, 1895. 
School literature, including addresses of Ex- 


Reed and Max O’ Rell on last Graduation 
y, free. 


SS) 





Bastburn Academy Noryouns men end bors. 


t 
FD nea jon for business or ony, college. 
oral as wellas intellectual cultare carefully direct- 
‘The students are from representative families. 


teachers are experienced, thorough, and courte- 
Perfect 


fe 


eqhipped gy mpasium and laboratory, 


ventil n; superior advantages as to location, light, 
and hea ntly students from this academy have 
entered, without conditions, Yale, Princeton, Lafay- 


ette, University of 
(ees fo 


, and Haverford, Superior de- 


MOeorge Rasjburh, Ph.D: 8. 3. Care; Wiliam-p 
, M.A., Principals. 


et 





Miss Dana’s School for Girls 


Morristown, New Jersey, reopens Sept. 25. Near- 
ness to New York affords Special advan Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith, Wellesley, and Itimore 
College. Music and art. ‘Resident native French and 
German teachers. Boarding pupils, $700. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Williamsport. 


rt Dickinson Seminary 


h sexes. Regular and elective courses. Degrees 
conferred. Fits for college. Music, art, modern lan- 
em jalties. Steam heat, electric light, home 
com Write for catalog. EK. J. Gray, D.D., Pres. 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 


Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. thyear. Healthful. 
tiful, 18 teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. 

r beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


WASsaCHUSETTS, Wilbraham. 


Wasleyan Academy Both sexes. Nine 


courses, Specialists 
in classics, art. and music. Enlarged endowment in- 
sures superior advantages at moderate expense. 79th 


qeer. ns September 11, 18%. For catalog, ad- 
Ladies, 


v. We. R, NEWHALL, Principal. 
WHEATON SEMINARY 52,x2: 
Norton, Masa. 
The fall term of the 6ist year wages September 12, 
1885, Best of home influences. sxcellent sanitary 
ents. Fine library. laboratory, observatory, 
abd gabinets Send for illustrated prospectus to 
A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 





INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
Latrte, LANCASTER COUNTY, Pa. 
For girls and young women. Founded 17%. Fall 


CHaRLEs B. SHuLtz, D.D., Princ 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES > 
You believe in pure food, you buy the best flour, the 


best eggs, the best sugar, yet you haye not tried the 
best baking powder unless you have used Cleveland’s. 


(i “ Pure and Sure.” | 4 
BAKING POWDER. 


But judge for yourself. Try a can. 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China 
Glassware, Furniture, House Furnishings, etc. 
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positively pure 
and will not 
shrink or injure 
fabric or color. 
Wash every- 
thing washable, ¢ 
from the dain+« 
tiest lace to the 3 
heaviest blanket, § 
with ‘ 


















The perfect Soap. A full-sized cake, 
sold everywhere for 5 cents. 

Made only by THE N. kK. FAIRBANK COMP’Y, 

Chicago. New York. St. Louis. 
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Shopping by Mail 
Is a pleasure when you deal with a reliable house. We guaran- 
tee perfect satisfaction to the customer or refund the money. 


Send for Our Catalogue 


We are now booking names for our Fall and Winter 
Illustrated Catalogue, Mailed Free to out-of-town resi- 


dents. We advise you to send your name now, as the demand 


always exceeds the supply. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., aox'ts aise street, NEW YORK 





























term opens September 18. For information apply to 


Phe Sunday School Times thtends to admit only coreetemens that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
publishe 
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Do not Stammer } 


[From the Public Ledger, Sept. 2, 1898.) 
=~ 


“ Mr. Edwin 8. Johnston, founder and prin- 
cipal of the Philadelphia Institute, 10383 Spring 
Garden Street [established 1884), has been par- 
ticularly successful in the treatment of stam- 
mering, stuttering, and all other impediments 
to a distinct articulation, and was himself for 
many yearsa t stammerer. By a careful 

of the whole subject, Mr. Johnston com- 
letely cured himself, and since then has sent 
undreds on their way rejoicing.” 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., Pub- 
lishers of The Sunday School Times. 





Syracuse University 
Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
Medicine, and Law 


Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
Nine hundred stadenta. 


| Tuition in the University is so low, and its inciden- 
| tal bills so few, that the aggregate Charges to students 
| who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
| im most institutions which offer free guition. Send 

for catalogs. 


JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor; 
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BRIDGETON, 
New Jersey. 


SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE 





mentin business 


4 of all.—Methods approved. Instrum 

tors competent. Bix years old. 
Three thousand students, You 
can begin. at any time, © 


Handsome catalogue and a 

} atone book of testimonials 
HERy Address 

1.) THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LA 














CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 
J. H. Vincent, Chancellor, W.R. Harper, Principal. 


Latin 1. Studies guided, instruction given, les- 
Greek sons corrected ~~ professors in lead- 
colleges. 


English ing American 

Mathematics 2. Regular ym reg oa based upon 

German standard text- ks by correspond- 
ach ence. 

History 3. Students take full college curriculum 

Psychology or ‘courses, 

Econoraics 4. Preparatory courses for those not pre- 

Geology ‘ed to do regular college work. 

Biology 5. h student's ope as rapid or 

Physics slow as his own work may determine. 

Chemistry 6. Fees and enpenses low. 

Spanish, etc. 7. Students may begin at any time. 


For full information in regard to courses of study 
and methods of work, address J. H. Daniels, Secre- 
tary, Station C, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


In all respects one of the best pre tory schools in 
the East. Represented by oeratuates in Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, Troy Polytechnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette,. nivi o year; 
extras. for illustrated circular. ontz, near 
Phila,, Pa. JOHN C. RICE. Ph.D., Principal. 








New Hampshire Conference Semi: 
Fall.term opens Sept. 10, 1895. $200 a year. Colleze 
preparatory department. Courses in science, art, 
music, elo¢ution, French, German, Greek, Latin, and 
literature. Commercial department. Good board. 
Healthy location. Christian home. Send for catal 
to the president, Rey. J. M. DuRRELL, Tilton, N. 





| gr College, New Athens, 0. Largest 
, tuition, furnished room, 
and books, $2.80 to $3 a week ; total cost, $140 a year; 
8 courses; no saloons; cheapest, safest ; 7ist year. 
Catalog free. W. A. WicL1aMs, D.D., President. 


THE PEBKSKILL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Peekskill, N.Y. @2d year. Send for illustrated 
catalog. Col. Lopis H. ORLEMAN, Principal. 








STH Seeeneee, How Vere: 


AT HOME Seiicoss. “cnt 
We teach Lemaesr d 
26th year beginsSept. 11. Bothsexes, Preparesforany F 


college, teaching, or business. French rman, art, 
music, military drill, gymnasium. H. K.Trasx, rin. 










ful start in b life. Ten 
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| 
f | from state. Cataloguefree, Trial Lesson 10 cents. 
The Engineeri is 
the Western University of iraade | BRYANT & STRATION’S COLLEGE, BY 
in Pt . Pa. Write for ‘og to | Ye. 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
, W. J. Holland. —_ Ce a a : 
Q=xP for catalog. Mystic VaLLEy InstITUT®E, | Media Academy for Boys Peometninie, 
IO Mystic, Conn. th sexes. 28th year. 2ist year. Classical, scientific lish, and commer- 
cial courses. Careful 
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In ordering , or in inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in is paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 





Excellent table and Ati bome comforts. Location un- 


Teachers Wanted American Teachers’ Burean, 
Teachers Wanted St. Louis, Mo. 19th year. | surpassed. Send for circular, CHas.W. Stuart, Prin. 


rs will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday Schoot Times. 

















